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SOME EXAMPLES OF THE USE OF PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL ANALYSIS IN SYSTEM-MAKING. 


T is self-evident that one of the foremost services of experi- 
mental psychology to psychological theory has been the 
development of a fuller, more minute and exact analysis of 
mental phenomena. But, unfortunately, psychologists are as yet 
far from unanimity as to the methods and results of such an 
analysis. When different writers adopt different methods, and 
when occasionally an authority changes his method in the midst 
of proceedings, it is not surprising that the results, the elements 
of mental structure and their attributes, should be different. The 
present paper does not aim to give anything like an exhaustive 
review of the various methods and results of psychological 
analysis: its task is a much simpler but perhaps not wholly un- 
profitable one—a study of the working principles used by three 
recent system-making psychologists, Wundt, Ebbinghaus, and 
Miinsterberg. These three have been chosen because they are 
system-makers ; not because they have considered the nature and 
method of psychological analysis more thoroughly and acutely 
than others. We are not to discuss the various methods that 
have been suggested for the division and classification of mental 
phenomena, or the definition of a mental element and its attributes ; 
we are merely to note the methods that have been actually put 
into operation by some of the men who are endeavoring to give 
a complete and coherent account of the structure of conscious 
contents. The three just mentioned are all recent system- 
makers, and they are near enough to one another in their gen- 
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eral envisagement of the subject to allow of a comparison which 
shall not lead us into obscure regions of epistemology. I may 
add that the passages upon which the following interpretations 
are based are all taken from general psychological treatises and 
not from special articles: we are not seeking to study what kind 
of analysis our authorities speculate about, but what kind they 
use. 
In proceeding to such a comparative study, we may best bring 
before our minds the actual difference between our three systems, 
if we put side by side, in a brief summary, the views of each 
about the elementary processes of conscious life and their attri- 
butes. For Wundt, the elements are sensations and feelings. 
Their attributes are quality and intensity only: both sensations 
and feelings have a great number of qualities and a great number 
of intensities. For Ebbinghaus the elements are sensations, ideas, — 
by which he means reproduced or centrally excited sensations, 
not, of course, ideas in the sense of complex processes—and feel- 
ings. The attributes of sensations are in the first place a hetero- 
geneous lot of ‘specific’ attributes, including qualities and inten- 
sities ; and secondly, certain generic attributes, common to 
sensations of different kinds, and including extension, duration, 
movement, change, similarity and difference, unity and plurality. 
The attributes of ideas are corresponding, except that there are 
not so many specific attributes, qualities, and intensities, and that 
for intensity we must substitute liveliness. The attributes of 
feeling are not very distinctly stated: there are two ‘kinds’ of 
feeling, pleasantness and unpleasantness; and we may infer that 
intensities of pleasantness and intensities of unpleasantness are 
heterogeneous, as intensities of different sensation qualities are. 
On the other hand, for Miinsterberg, there is but one kind of 
conscious element, sensation—that is, for the present: he is 
inclined to think, we shall see, that pushing the process of 
psychological analysis further may reveal complexity of struc- 
ture in sensations themselves. Their attributes or qualities, 
taking the term in the sense in which it is used by the other two 
authorities, are kind (quality), intensity, and independence. The 
latter term means the degree of independence with which an 
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element, when in a fusion, stands out of its own accord, so to speak, 
and not as the result of attention. For instance, a tone has a 
certain quality and intensity ; when struck with the seventh it 
has greater independence than when struck with the octave. 
Besides, however, enumerating these attributes which are char- 
acteristic of the content of a sensation, Miinsterberg holds that 
there is another class of attributes, which are characteristic of the 
form of conscious processes ; these may also be classed under the 
three heads of kind, intensity, and independence, and the two prin- 
cipal kinds are space form and time form. Morever, besides con- 
tent attributes and form attributes, there exist what Miinsterberg 
calls value qualities or attributes: these are the characteristics 
that depend on, or rather represent, the attitude of the subject. 
There are many kinds of them, the chief being vividness-values, 
corresponding to the effect of attention on a conscious content ; 
pleasantness and unpleasantness values ; values of spatial and tem- 
poral direction, that is, before and behind, past and future. 
Without pausing at present to examine more closely the precise 
significance of these different categories, we may simply note the 
fact that great differences of method must exist where such widely 
different results appear. By way of further illustration, we may 
compare the various places which our three authorities assign in 
their systems to one or two familiar concepts. Pleasure, for ex- 
ample, is a quality of feeling for Ebbinghaus, and feeling is a 
unique and elementary bit of conscious content. Pleasure for 
Wundt is not a quality of feeling: it expresses a certain char- 
acteristic direction which may be possessed by a great many 
different qualities of feeling. For Miinsterberg, pleasure is an 
attribute of sensation, one of the special class of value-attri- 
butes which represent the attitude of the subject. An idea 
(Vorstellung) is for Ebbinghaus a specific kind of conscious ele- 
ment. Wundt and Miinsterberg would both use the term to 
mean a complex process; involving, for Wundt, two kinds of ele- 
ments, sensation and feelings, for Miinsterberg, sensations only. 
The fact that the sensation-elements in an idea are centrally, not 
peripherally excited, does not for Wundt and Miinsterberg estab- 
lish a difference in kind between them and other sensations ; for 
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Ebbinghaus this fact, or some psychological peculiarity thereby 
occasioned, constitutes them a totally different order of mental phe- 
nomena. Both Wundt and Miinsterberg speak of sensation inten- 
sity as if it were a common characteristic of all sensations; 
Ebbinghaus lays stress on the fact that there is no such thing as 
an intensity which is common to color sensations and sound sen- 
sations, if we remain on purely psychological ground; only when 
we refer to the stimulus, a physical fact, can we speak of a gen- 
eric intensity. 

So much by way of illustrating the divergent results of analysis 
which we find in the three psychological systems we have selected 
for comparison. Now, in order to get at least a partial insight 
into some of the causes that have operated to bring about this 
divergence, we may examine successively the answers which our 
authorities give to a number of definite questions. We may ask 
of each one, first, how he defines a psychic element. Secondly, 
if he recognizes more than one class of elements, upon what basis 
he makes the division between classes. Thirdly, how he defines 
an attribute. And fourthly, upon what basis he classifies attributes. 

To begin with, then, what is the definition, expressed or im- 
plied, which each one of these three men gives to the concept 
of an elementary bit of conscious content? Wundt’s avowed 
conception would seem to be the familiar one: an element is an 
absolutely simple and unanalyzable conscious process.’ Ebbing- 
haus implies the same attitude when he says that the doctrine 
of the analysis of complex processes into elements means simply 
that, in distinguishing parts and functions in consciousness as dif- 
ferent in kind, we come finally to certain things that are ultimate 
and not further analyzable.* That is, Wundt and Ebbinghaus 
both intend that the process of analysis by which the elements 
are reached shall be purely introspective, and apparently without 
physiological or epistemological reference. Now, we may fairly 
ask a question at once, before we pass on to Miinsterberg’s 
definition of an element. How are we to understand the term 
‘unanalyzable’? It may mean, first, that the bit of conscious 

1 Outlines, p. 28. 
* Grundsiige, p. 166. 
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content to which it applies contains no one aspect or part on 
which attention may be fixed to the neglect of the other aspects. 
This would imply that a conscious element could not have attri- 
butes, which is the position recently maintained by Miss Calkins." 
We must call our attributes themselves elements ; for to say that 
an element has attributes, is to say that it has aspects which may 
be singled out by attention ; 7. ¢., it is not unanalyzable. Let us 
trace a little further the nature of this kind of analyzing. How 
is it that the attention is able, ¢. g., to fix itself on the pitch of a 
sound to the neglect of its loudness, or vice versa? Evidently, 
because that particular pitch has been experienced out of connec- 
tion with that particular loudness, and in connection with others, 
while this loudness, in turn, has been experienced in connection 
with other pitches. Now, it is just this independent variability of 
two bits of conscious content, as conditioning their separability 
by analysis, to which Wundt refers, when, in the same paragraph 
of his Outlines where he defines an element as unanalyzable, he 
illustrates what he means by analysis. “If,” he says, “an ele- 
ment a is found in the first instance together with other elements, 
6, c, d, in a second with 0’, c’, a’, etc., we may, precisely because 
no one of the elements 4, 4’, ¢, c’ is constantly united with a, ab- 
stract from them all. If, ¢. g., we hear a simple tone of a definite 
pitch and intensity, it may be located now in one direction of space, 
now in another, and heard along with first one tone and then 
another. Since, however, there is no constant spatial direction, 
or concomitant tone, we may abstract from these variable factors, 
and the single tone alone will remain as the psychical element.”’ * 
But, if the pitch and intensity are also independently variable, 
what is to prevent the process of abstraction from going further ? 
If we say that the tone ‘has’ pitch and intensity, while it is 
merely ‘accompanied by’ another tone, we are simply begging 
the question ; we must show cause for hypostasizing ‘ the tone’ 
as a unitary thing. 

Now, it may well be that analysis should be used in a second 
and different sense when we define an element as unanalyzable. 

| Psychological Review, Vol. V1, p. 506. 
® Cf. the similar passage in the 5th edition of the Phys. Psych. 1, p. 341. 
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Take the case of aclang for example. We are able, with practice, 
to direct our attention to one of the partial tones in a clang and 
neglect the others. What is the difference between doing this 
and directing our attention to the pitch of a single tone to the 
neglect of its intensity? The partial tone upon which we fix our 
attention has been previously experienced in connection with other 
tones than those which now accompany it, just as the particular 
pitch had been experienced in connection with other loudnesses, 
But a distinction between the two cases at once suggests itself, 
The partial tone has been experienced, or may be, not only inde- 
pendently of the particular tones now accompanying it, but apart 
from any other tone sensation whatever; that is to say, it isa 
bit of conscious content capable of occupying a certain duration 
unaccompanied by any content resembling that in which it is now 
found. On the other hand, a tone intensity has never been ex- 
perienced unaccompanied by any tone quality whatever, nor has 
a tone quality ever been divorced from all tone intensities what- 
ever. Into a discussion of the ultimate significance of these two 
cases of analysis, that where two mental phenomena can be men- 
tally separated because they have varied independently though 
always coexisting, and that where they are separable because 
they have existed apart and independently, we cannot now go; 
but it is evident that if we define an element as what is mentally 
unanalyzable, and do not carefully explain what we mean by 
analysis, we may expect that one writer will, as Miss Calkins 
does, make into elements that which others, as Wundt and Ebbing- 
haus, call properties or attributes. When we turn to Miinster- 
bergs’s definition of an element, we find two other possible inter- 
pretations ofthe term. In selecting sensation and sensation alone 
as fulfilling the requirements of an element, Miinsterberg abandons 
the psychological test of simplicity of structure for a physiolog- 
ical one. Why, he asks, do we try to get mental elements at all ? 
Simply for the purpose of explaining mental facts. Now mental 
facts can be explained only by relating them to physical facts, 
because the causal law exists only in the physical world. There- 
fore our element of mind will be, ‘‘ not as is usually said, the sim- 
plest element which psychological analysis can find, but it is that 
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factor of the mental states whose corresponding physical stimulus 


in the outer world cannot be dissolved any further without end- 


ing the mental effect. We cannot say that the physical process 
which corresponds to the sensation is itself elementary from a 
physical point of view. But any part of the stimulating process 
into which atomistic physics may decompose the stimulus would 
no longer correspond to a distinguishable part of the psychical 
state.” ' We have then as a new criterion of an element, that it is 
the final stage of a parallel analysis of mental state and physical 
stimulus. A clang is complex, and its component tones are ele- 
ments, because you can analyze by physical experiment the sound- 
wave producing a clang, and find that it is the resultant of several 
simpler movements, which, occurring alone, would result in the 
several tone sensations which introspective analysis finds present 
in the clang. On the other hand, a single tone is simple, and its 
pitch and intensity are not its elements, because you cannot by 
physical experiment separate the rate of an air vibration from its 
amplitude. Is that what we are to understand by this parallel 
analysis? Evidently the notion of what constitutes a physical 
analysis needs to be made more precise, just as that of psychical 
analysis does, or we have gained nothing by demanding a par- 
allelism. Itis not surprising, then, to find that while Minsterberg 
assumes in his system sensations as the elements, on the basis 
of this definition of element, he yet indicates the possibility of 
pushing both physical and mental analysis further. On the 
physical side, he turns our attention from analysis of the stimulus 
to analysis of the excitation process in the brain, and points out 
that the elementary factor here ought to be the activity of a 
single brain cell. But, he suggests, the psychical correlate of 
this process is not a sensation ; for a sensation involves an activity 
diffused among several brain cells at least. Therefore, why should 
we not seek to discover what psychic process more elementary 
than sensation corresponds to our really elementary physiolog- 
ical process? Unfortunately, however, this more ultimate mental 
element, though it is postulated on physiological grounds, cannot 
be reached through any physiological methods: we are obliged 
to have recourse again to a psychological analysis. 
Psychological Review, Vol. VU, p. 8. 
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Miinsterberg does not proceed, as Miss Calkins does, to ana- 
lyze the sensation into its attributes. He does not identify the 
ultimate elements, which correspond to the activity of single 
brain cells, with sensation attributes. He adopts a new principle 
of analysis: sensations, he tells us, have similarities among 
themselves. All light sensations are similar to each other and 
not to sound sensations ; there are also degrees of likeness among 
color sensations. Now, when we say that two sensations are 
similar, we mean that they have something in common; some- 
thing in each is identical with something in the other. But, if 
each consists of an element common and an element different, 
obviously neither sensation is really simple in its structure. The 
real elements are absolutely dissimilar psychic atoms ; any one 
of which, when it exists in two sensations at the same time, con- 
stitutes the similarity between the sensations. Now, this principle 
of analysis is obviously based on an assumption which gave rise 
to much discussion some years ago ; the assumption, namely, that 
similarity is always reducible to partial identity, and is never an 
unanalyzable fact. If we inquire for the origin of this assumption, 
we find that it is of logical descent. The older logicians, in 
arranging things into classes, always said that the meaning or 
intention of a less general idea contained the meaning or intention 
of a more general idea, f/us a differential element ; you defined 
a concept when you stated the genus and the differentia ; and 
two coordinate concepts, ¢. g., vertebrate and invertebrate, had 
as their common element or genus ‘animal,’ along with differ- 
entiating elements. When one is dealing with concepts of this 
degree of complexity there is no difficulty about such a notion. 
Suppose, however, we try a simple concept. Can we say that the 
two concepts red and blue have the common element or genus 
‘color,’ p/us a differentiating element peculiar to each? So long as 
we are talking about the concepts red and blue, we may use such 
expressions as a convenient short way of describing the facts; a 
concept is a complex mental state in any case, characterized by 
certain peculiar tendencies to reproduce other states, and if we 
wish to distinguish between its genus or color tendencies to 
reproduction, and its particular red or blue tendencies to repro- 
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duction, by using the old-fashioned logical terms, we may do so 
without much risk. But the concept red is one thing, and the 
sensation red is another; and when we argue that, because the 
elaborated and transformed experience is complex, therefore the 
immediately experienced sensation has two elements, we are 
making an unwarrantable inference. Meinong has reduced to 
absurdity this same method of treating simple sensations accord- 
ing to the logical formula appropriate only for complex concepts ; 
he points out that, if the genus and differentia principle be applied 
to sensations, not only will every given color sensation have in 
it one element to represent color in general and one to represent, 
e. g., red, but it will have another element to represent a particular 
red, others to represent a particular saturation grade and bright- 
ness ; moreover, it must contain differential elements to distinguish 
it from every other grade of color, brightness, and saturation.' 
I think we may unhesitatingly reject such a method of analysis 
at least; and it is worthy of notice that while Miinsterberg 
postulates a parallel analysis of physiological and psychologicial 
processes, he has absolutely no ground for supposing that by 
using this particular method for the psychical side he is proceed- 
ing parallel to his physiological analysis : no reason for assum- 
ing that the mental correlate of the activity of a single brain cell 
is a psychic atom capable of constituting the similarity between 
two sensations. His form of argument would seem to be this: 
Required two parallel processes of analysis, one psychic, one 
physiological ; passing from the codrdinate activity of several 
brain-cells to the activity of only one is a process of physio- 
logical analysis; the partial identity method is a process of 
psychical analysis ; therefore the two are parallel processes. 

We have, then, found four different methods of analysis insuffi- 
ciently distinguished: (1) the psychological method of calling 
mental phenomena elementary because they are the simplest phe- 
nomena that, being independently variad/e, may be attended to 
separately ; (2) the psychological method of calling them ele- 
mentary because they are the simplest phenomena, that, as capable 
of being experienced apart from each other, may be attended to 

1 Viertel. f. wiss. Philos., Ba. X11, p. 326. 
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{KM separately ; (3) the psychophysical method of calling a process 
iM elementary when its physiological concomitant cannot be analyzed 
iM any further without ceasing to be parallel to the psychic analysis. 
| (Here we saw that the notion of what constitutes physiological 
Wit analysis needs definition just as much as that of psychological 
i) analysis); and (4) the method based on the assumption that be- 
II cause similarity between complexes involves partial identity, all 
s||) similarity is partial identity and is between complexes. 
a | We may turn now to the other questions we have undertaken 
Wy - to ask our three authorities ; these will not detain us long. The 
second question was : If more than one class of elements is allowed, 
! how is the distinction drawn between classes ?_ It would be pos- 
} if sible, of course, to draw such a distinction in two ways : either on 
ai! purely psychological grounds, because of certain differences intro- 
! spectively revealed that are sufficiently important to be consid- 
| I ered fundamental; or on extra-psychological grounds, either 
|} of physiological conditions, or of epistemological reference. Tak- 
' } ing Wundt first, we find that he does attempt to divide sensations 
: | from feelings on the basis of certain introspectively perceived 
1) differences, chiefly three. First, while a given series of sensation 
| qualities is bounded by maximal differences at either end, a series 
i of feeling qualities is bounded by maximal contrasts, and has an 
i indifference zone between. Second, there are many more feeling 
| qualities than sensation qualities, because new feeling qualities 
may arise from sensation combinations. This latter is evidently no 
real basis for an ultimate distinction between the two. Thirdly, 
sensations belong in a number of separate and disparate systems, 
| hearing, sight; etc. ; while feelings, despite many qualitative dif- 
) ferences, all belong in one system and are never entirely dis- 
| parate. Here again we have no ground for denying that feelings 
may constitute a system of sensations. In the Outlines, the 
real foundation for Wundt’s dual division of elements appears 
to be extra-psychological, and a matter of epistemological 
reference. He says: “As products of psychical analysis, we 
have psychical elements of two kinds, corresponding to the two 
factors contained in immediate experience, the objective contents 
and the experiencing subject.” It might weli be asked whether 
1 Outlines, p. 28. 
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psychical analysis naturally and inevitably yields this division, or 
whether Wundt is led to look for two elements because of 
his desire to make psychological categories out of subject and 
object. When we turn to the latest edition of the Physio- 
logische Psychologie, we find the epistemological ground of the 
distinction still further emphasized : there are two classes of ele- 
ments solely because there are two main classes of complex 
mental phenomena, ideas and emotions. ‘“ We may divide the 
total contents of consciousness into objective and subjective, 
meaning by these terms merely that the former relate to external 
objects, given to the perceiving subject, while the latter refer di- 
rectly to the state of the subject itself.””' He introduces epistem- 
ology again when he explains the alleged fact that feelings 
do not group themselves into disparate series, while sensations 
do, by referring to the ‘ simple, subjective’ origin of feelings as 
compared with the ‘ manifold, objective’ origin of sensations.” 
May the fact that Wundt’s feelings, ¢. g., strain and relaxation, 
so obviously contain sensational elements, not be due in part to his 
desire to make them independent bits of conscious content in 
order that he may satisfy his epistemological scheme? 

Turning to Ebbinghaus, we find that the grounds upon which 
he divides his elements into sensations, ideas, and feelings are 
psychological, where one can discover grounds at all. The two 
points upon which we should naturally ask him to give an ac- 
count of himself are: first, why he makes the difference between 
‘ideas,’ 7. ¢., centrally excited sensations, and ‘sensations’ co- 
ordinate in importance with that between sensations and feelings ; 
and second, why he does not make feeling, which for him is 
mere pleasantness-unpleasantness, a property of sensation. I 
have not been able to find an answer to the first question. The 
attitude of most authorities on this point is, of course, that the 
intrinsic differences between centrally and peripherally excited 
sensations, such as the normal difference in intensity and duration, 
are too secondary to furnish the basis for a final distinction. Eb- 
binghaus holds that they are fundamental, especially the inten- 


1 Phys. Psych., §th ed., Bd. I, p. 345. 
2 Outlines, p. 36. 
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sity difference ; in fact, he maintains that ideas do not have inten- 
sity at all, but different degrees of faintness and liveliness. He 
cautions us against confusing these properties of ideas with the 
intensity of sensation; for, he says, an intense sensation is not 
necessarily represented in memory by a lively idea, while on the 
other hand one may have a very lively idea of a sensation that at its 
actual occurrence was faint'—an argument which does not seem 
to touch the point at issue. And he grants, of course, that this 
liveliness of ideas may at times cause them to be mistaken for 
sensations. As for the question why feeling is not a property of 
sensation, his answer is that the same sensation varies but little in 
its properties, but very greatly as regards the accompanying feel- 
ing tone. Here we may fairly demand analysis and criticism of 
what constitutes the ‘same’ sensation; surely its intensity may 
vary as well as its feeling tone. 

In the case of Miinsterberg, neglecting his speculations about 
the psychische Urelemente, we would first ask why he does not 
divide his elements into classes, but allows only one class, 
sensations. And here, as with Wundt, we find that the reason 
is epistemological, not psychological. Miinsterberg, however, 
is intentionally and explicitly epistemological. Nothing but sen- 
sations can be allowed in the scheme of elements, because only 
sensations correspond to distinguishable parts or aspects of 
objects ; and only by relating our mental states, which we alone 
can know, to objects which are accessible to others, can we 
accomplish the second main purpose of analysis besides explana- 
tion, namely, description. A mental state such as a mood, which 
appears purely subjective, must be given objective reference, even 
if the object is only the muscles or internal organs of the body, 
before it can have any place in a psychological system ; and the 
elements of a mental state that refer to an object are sensations.* 
We find, then, that Wundt’s division of elements into two classes, 
and Miinsterberg’s refusal to admit more than one class are alike 
based on extra-psychological, or epistemological grounds, the 

Grundsiige, pp. §27, 528. 
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former referring to the two aspects of experience as immediately 
given, while the latter consults the practical necessity of trans- 
forming experience. 

Thirdly, what does each of our three authorities mean by the 
attributes of an element? The answer to this is closely involved 
with the discussion of our fourth question, namely, what they 
actually enumerate as attributes. For instance, Wundt calls 
quality and intensity attributes of sensation, but refuses to admit 
vividness, duration, or extension. Upon what grounds does he 
refuse? Vividness or distinctness, he says, does not pertain to 
elements, because it ‘ proceeds from the complex of psychic struc- 
ture’ ;' that is, it is a function of attention, which is dependent 
upon more than the single isolated sensation. Duration and ex- 
tension similarly are dependent upon, actual products of, the com- 
plexity of mental states. We should then infer that Wundt means 
by the attribute of a sensation a character that does not spring 
from the togetherness of sensations, and that is not even influenced 
in degree by the other surrounding elements, the mental context, 
so to speak, of the sensation. Duration and extension would be 
ruled out according to the first of these criteria ; they arise from 
the togetherness of sensations ; and, if we grant Wundt’s theory of 
their origin, he is quite consistent in declining to call them attri- 
butes of sensation. But of vividness one cannot say that it arises 
from the complexity of sensations ; only that the degree of vivid- 
ness pertaining to a sensation depends on itscontext. A sensation 
always has some degree of vividness. But, if we refuse to admit 
under the head of attributes all those characters of sensation 
which are influenced in their degree or character by the context, 
it is a question whether we should not have to rule out quality 
and intensity. Here again, then, we do not find that clearness 
and consistency of definition which we could desire. In consider- 
ing Wundt’s conception of the attributes of feeling, we are met by 
the difficulty of deciding just what he means by the term ‘feeling- 
directions.’ Feelings, like sensations, have intensity and quality 
as attributes. There are a very great number of feeling qualities, 
many more than there are of sensations. Yet these feeling quali- 


1 Outlines, p. 31. 
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ties may be variously grouped under three sets of opposite feeling- 
directions, namely, exciting and depressing feelings, strain and re- 
laxation, pleasant and unpleasant feelings. Any one feeling quality 
may come under one, two, or all three of these sets of directions. 
Now, the direction of a given feeling is to be distinguished from 
its quality. Is it then a third attribute of the feeling ?. Apparently 
Wundt does not so consider it. Is it an attribute of the quality of 
the feeling, an attribute of an attribute? Wundt explains in the 
concluding paragraph of this section that the three principal feel- 
ing directions ‘depend upon the relation in which a single feeling 
stands to the course of psychic processes.""' This is satisfactory : 
Wundt has declined to call vividness and duration attributes of 
sensation because they depend on the relation of a single sensa- 
tion to the course of psychic processes. We shall define, then, 
the nature of the connection between a feeling direction and a 
feeling by saying it is like that of the vividness of a sensation to 
the sensation. But let us examine just how Wundt thinks the 
feeling directions correspond to the relations between a single 
feeling and the course of psychic processes. Excitation and de- 
pression are the feeling tendencies that correspond to the influence 
a feeling has on the subsequent state of consciousness ; strain and 
relaxation express the way in which it is affected by the preced- 
ing state. Pleasantness and unpleasantness refer to the way in 
which the feeling “indicates a certain modification of the mom- 
entarily existing state of consciousness.” The use of the word 
‘indicates’ leads us to suppose that the feeling itself is included 
in the existing state of consciousness ; if so, pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness would certainly seem to refer to modifications of 
the feeling itself, in other words, to be attributes of feeling ; in 
which case their relation to feeling qualities requires to be further 
defined. 

When we ask what Ebbinghaus means by the attribute of an 
element, we are confronted at the outset by his distinction be- 
tween generic and specific attributes of sensation.? Specific at- 
tributes of sensations are those attributes which no two classes 


1 Outlines, p. 83. 
* Grundsiige, pp. 169, 409 ff. 
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of sensation possess in common; they are generally grouped 
under the two heads of quality and intensity, but these names 
do not refer to any real sameness among qualities and inten- 
sities themselves, only to two kinds of relation to the stimulus. 
For instance, a heat sensation and a sound sensation have not 
really the attribute of intensity in common any more than the 
attribute of quality : we call, in each case, that modification of the 
sensation which is produced by altering the amount of energy in 
the stimulus, by the name intensity ; but the intensity of a heat 
sensation has really nothing in common with the intensity of a 
sound sensation. On the other hand, generic properties are actu- 
ally and in themselves identical for different classes of sensations. 
The generic properties which Ebbinghaus enumerates, are exten- 
sion, duration, movement, change, similarity, difference, unity and 
plurality,—a rather heterogeneous assemblage, at a first glance, 
and not less so on careful examination. Let us see first whether 
the test which separates the generic from the specific attributes, 
namely, their being actually quite identical when attached to 
different classes of sensations, is really adequate. If we must 
admit that a tone intensity and a touch intensity are wholly dis- 
parate, is it not quite as true that the extension of a red surface 
is wholly disparate from the extension of a touch surface? Is 
the similarity between two colors really and intrinsically the same 
bit of conscious experience as the similarity between two tones? 
However this may be, evidently Ebbinghaus is far from wishing 
to limit, as Wundt does, the notion of attribute or property of 
sensation to that which arises from the sensation itself, and not 
from the togetherness of sensations. All of his generic proper- 
ties would be ruled out by Wundt on this ground, and all of 
them except duration and extension would by most authorities be 
called independent bits of conscious content. Ebbinghaus would 
seem to mean by property or attribute here, any conscious con- 
tent which is so far dependent upon sensations that it arises only 
in connection with them, and is yet a bit of immediate experi- 
ence, not an artificial product of the transformations of thought. 
Given this understanding of the term attribute, it is difficult to 
see why feelings, which for him are mere pleasantnesses and un- 
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pleasantnesses, notoriously dependent on sensations, should be 
elevated to the rank of codrdinate elements and not put down as 
generic properties. 

There remains for discussion Miinsterberg’s doctrine of sensa- 
tion attributes and their classification. We have seen that he 
speaks of three classes of qualities: content qualities, form quali- 
ties, and value qualities; the first are kind, intensity, and inde- 
pendence ; the second, of which two main kinds are space form 
and time form, have also kind, intensity, and independence ; the 
third represent, epistemologically, the attitude of the subject, while - 
their physiological correlate, it is suggested, may be the efferent, 
out-going part of the excitation of brain centers.'' It now be- 
comes evident that the term ‘quality’ is not used in the same 
sense for the three classes. Content qualities seem really to be 
attributes belonging to the sensation element in the ordinary 
sense, that of independently variable aspects. When we turn to 
the form qualities, we are led, in the first place, to see that they 
are not qualities in the same interpretation of the word, by the 
fact that Miinsterberg says they possess kind, quantity, and inde- 
pendence ;* space forms and time forms, for instance, differ in 
kind, a big extension differs from a little extension in quantity ; 
while form qualities may fuse just as contents do, and thereby 
have varying degrees of independence. If, then, the form quali- 
ties have the same attributes as the sensations themselves, how 
can they be attributes of sensations? It is, of course, evident 
that some form qualities, if attributes at all, would be attributes 
not of single sensations but of sensation complexes. Still, it 
might be maintained that the elementary sensation possessed, 
é. g., a space quality, and a time quality, and that the space and 
time qualities of a complex were, so to speak, the sum of the 
space and time qualities of the elements. But, seeing that Miin- 
sterberg gives the form qualities attributes, it is evident that he 
assigns them a more independent position in mental structure 
than that of being themselves attributes. As a matter of fact, 
they are sensational elements ; the time form of a melody, the 

' Grundsiige, p. 293. 
Jbid., p. 289. 
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space form of a geometrical figure, are sensations arising from 
the togetherness of the other sensational elements.' They are 
attributes ‘ belonging’ to the complex only in the sense that they 
depend upon the other elements for their origin—which is the 
sense in which Ebbinghaus uses the term generic property. Does 
the elementary sensation for Miinsterberg ever have a form 
quality, or must we say that form qualities are not attributes of 
elements in any sense, even in this sense of the term attribute ? 
This question is unanswerable : we do not know whether a simple 
sensation has a form quality or not, because we have never ex- 
perienced a simple sensation. We could only conclude that 
simple sensations had form qualities if we found the actually ex- 
perienced form qualities of complexes containing simple parts ; 
but this is emphatically not the case. The form quality of a 
circle is not the sum of the form qualities of a lot of arcs ; 
the form quality of a dactyl does not contain the form quality of 
a trochaic foot.2 We must then interpret the term ‘quality’ 
in the expression ‘form quality’ as meaning not a variable 
aspect of a simple sensation, but a special kind of sensa- 
tion, arising, so far as we know, only from the togetherness 
of other sensations. On the other hand, the value qualities do 
seem to be attributes and not elements: they are no more to 
be separated, Miinsterberg says, from the content qualities than 
tone-pitch from tone-intensity. The distinction drawn between 
them and the content-qualities “is based solely,” we are told, 
“on their epistemological origin.” * We might conclude, then, 
that on psychological grounds there would be no division made 
between the two classes, though the fact that along with the value 
qualities we usually experience muscular and strain sensations 
would perhaps constitute a psychological characteristic. The 
value qualities are such actual modifications of content as are 
found in the various degrees of vividness, which is the effect pro- 
duced by attention; pleasantness and unpleasantness, spatial 
direction, the pastness, presentness, or futurity of a conscious 
1 Of. cit., Kap. IX, % 4. 


* Lbid., p. 324. 
5 /bid., p. 290. 
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content, perhaps the qualities of change and certainty.' It is thus 
clear that Ebbinghaus’s generic qualities would fall for Miinster- 
berg partly under the head of form-qualities, as for instance 
TP | extension and duration, and partly under the head of value 
; fi qualities, as for instance change ; and if, as we have seen, the 
| | form qualities are more like independent elements than the value 
way qualities, Miinsterberg’s classification is to be preferred ; for cer- 
ay) § tainly Ebbinghaus’s category of generic properties covers con- 
scious processes of widely different degrees of independence. 
1 i) On the other hand, one could wish that Miinsterberg had not 
Hy) used the same term ‘ quality ’ to mean sometimes an independently 
W | variable aspect of sensation, and sometimes a special class of sen- 
a) sation elements characterized by being dependent on other sen- 
Wim sations for their origin. 
a | We have thus seen that the differences in these three systems 
b of psychology, as regards the nature and attributes of the ele- 
| ments of mental structure, are due to different conceptions of the 
S| nature of analysis, to different views about the relation of an 
Hh attribute to that on which it depends, and to different concep- 
| || tions of the relation between epistemology and psychology and 
tt the former’s right to influence psychological systems. It is 
: unnecessary to state that the authorities we have studied by 
no means represent extremes of divergence. If agreement could 
qT only be reached on these three points, two of which are mere 
- | matters of definition, it would certainly be a most important 
|) advance in psychological method, and a valuable saving of time 
B |) now wasted in dispute about words. 
MAarGaRET WasHburn. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: ITS AIM 
AND SCOPE. 


N a certain broad sense philosophy of religion is as old as the 
history of reflective thought. In a narrower and more 
specific sense it is the product of the nineteenth century. In the 
broad sense of the term, any attempt to correlate religious views 
and practices with the scientific conception of the world, any at- 
tempt to harmonize religion and science from a philosophical 
standpoint, may be called a philosophy of religion. Among 
primitive peoples, as with the uneducated masses to-day, religion 
furnishes the only conception of the world as a whole. Philos- 
ophy arises when certain minds begin to feel dissatisfied with the 
current religious views of the world-whole. The demand arises 
for a world-view based on experience and reason, rather than on 
mythology and tradition. The various professions, such as medi- 
cine, architecture, etc., have had their origin in a differentiation 
from religion as cult. In the same way, philosophy, and indirectly 
the sciences, represent a differentiation from religion on its intel- 
lectual side. This close relation which philosophy sustained to 
religion in its beginning has been maintained on the whole all the 
way down through its history. It should continue to be main- 
tained, not, of course, for mere historical reasons, but because of 
intrinsic and essential connections. What these necessary con- 
nections are, we shall try to show in the latter half of this 
paper. 

Not only in its beginning did men resort to philosophy to find 
out the truth in religion, but always the perennial ground of 
the philosophic interest is the religious interest. The need of 
harmonizing human life with the ultimate ground of reality is felt 
first in a practical way. Hence religion. From this practical 
need springs the intellectual necessity to determine the nature of 
the Ultimate Real and its relation to humanity. Hence philos- 
ophy. The great philosophic minds in the history of thought, 
I believe, for the most part have first individually begun to feel 
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an interest in ultimate problems on the religious side, and then, 
under the pressure of logical needs, turned to philosophy. Re- 
ligion is the schoolmaster that leads men to philosophy. The 
rational interpretation of religion is one of the great aims of phi- 
losophy. Every philosopher from Xenophanes and Plato to Mr. 
Spencer and Professor Royce has dealt in some measure with the 
religious problem. With the possible exception of dogmatic 
materialism, all schools of philosophy have found some place for 
religion in their various theories of life. Dualists and monists, 
pluralists and pantheists, agnostics and idealists, each and all 
have found room for religion in some form in the realm of intel- 
ligent human action. Numberless as are the individual theories, 
we can trace three main types of method in dealing with the 
religious problem philosophically. 

1. The first of these type-methods may be called the method 
of elimination. It proposes to rationalize religion by striking out 
from it all that is false in theory and pernicious in practice, thus 
leaving only what is good and true. Ancient examples of this 
method are Xenophanes’s attempt to remove all anthropomorphism 
from the conception of God, and Plato’s demand that all poetry 
of questionable morality and theology be banished from the state. 
This method has been a favorite one with religious philosophers. 
Numerous instances of its use might be cited. Its most im- 
posing product, however, was the natural theology of the eight- 
eenth century. The concept of nature, as distinguished from the 
products of the human will, was current among the Sophists. 
Its most notable use by the ancients was in the ethical field. 
The Stoics developed the idea of morality as a law of nature, and 
applied this conception to Roman jurisprudence with most bril- 
liant results. The eighteenth century revived the concept of 
nature and made it the universal criterion. It became the stand- 
ard of value for all departments of human interest. Applied to 
economics it produced the physiocrats. In politics it gave the 
doctrine of natural rights, no mere theory of the closet, but a 
doctrine which was put forth by Locke to justify the English 
revolution of 1688, and which furnished the ideals of government 
for the men that carried through both the American and the 
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French revolutions. Rousseau’s famous theory of education was 
but another application of this same concept of nature. A con- 
cept which was playing such a brilliant role in ethics, in jurispru- 
dence, in politics both theoretical and practical, in economics, and 
in education, could not fail to be applied to religion. Hence the 
natural religion and natural theology of the period. In every 
department of life and thought the cry was: Back to nature! 
This meant in religion not only a denial of the supernatural and 
the miraculous, but also a negation of all history and all social 
evolution. In making ‘the natural light,’ z ¢., the individual 
reason, the sole faculty of valid religious truth, it meant not only 
the denial of revelation, but also utter blindness to the psycho- 
logical ground of religion in man’s emotional nature. It was a 
religion for pure intellects in unsocial isolation, but not for men. 

Comte’s ‘ Religion of Humanity’ is another product of the 
method of elimination. The cult and ritual of historical religion are 
retained ; its theology is eliminated. The place of the Supreme 
Being, of which the positive philosophy denies us all knowledge, 
is taken by the Grand Being, Humanity, an idealized abstraction 
of universal man. The intellectual element is as lacking in the 
Religion of Humanity as was the emotional element in natural 
religion. Both are unhistorical abstractions. They and not the 
actual religion of the people have the artificiality which the 
philosopher so strongly deprecated. They are in truth ‘arte- 
facts’ to use Hobbes’s term. Religion without emotion is a 
religion without thought is blind. 

Herbert Spencer’s theory of religion may be noted as the ns 
effort to treat the religious problem by this method. It is the 
result of the method of elimination carried to its limit. It is, 
too, the reductio ad absurdum of that method. The religion of 
the Unknowable is the absolute negation of religion. It has 
deceived its author and not a few others, because they have 
unwittingly furnished its emptiness with the forms and ideals of 
historical religion. Spencer's distribution of gifts —the knowable 
to science, the unknowable to religion, has always reminded me 
of the will, which left a house to be divided between two 
daughters, the inside to one, and the outside to the other. 
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How one can have a religious attitude, or indeed an attitude of 
any sort, toward the unknowable quite passes understanding. 

2. So much for the first method and its results. It tries to 
make religion rational by subtracting from positive religion what- 
ever in it seems to be irrational. In contrast with this, we may 
name the second typical form of religious philosophy the method 
of addition. In this case, the dogmas of a given religion are 
accepted as unquestionably true. With this point of view to 
start with, philosophy cannot look for irrational elements that 
may be discarded ; rather must it seek to furnish a rational basis 
for religion as it finds it. Scholasticism comes to mind at once as 
the preéminent example of this method. At the dawn of the 
scholastic period there is a serene confidence that religion and 
philosophy are one. ‘True philosophy” says Erigena, “ is true 
religion, and true religion is true philosophy.” Two centuries 
later the identity seems less obvious, but Anselm is sure that a 
bridge of logic is all that is necessary to span the chasm. Logic, 
however, broke down when it was called upon to demonstrate the 
Trinity, Incarnation, and similar dogmas of the church. Still, 
Aquinas, while giving up all hope of proving these doctrines by the 
reason, and making them matters of pure faith, declared them not 
contrary to reason, but above reason, and he is still sure that the 
existence of God can be demonstrated along with certain other 
fundamentals, “‘the preambles of faith,” as he calls them. Duns 
Scotus declares for the primacy of the will over the intellect, and 
endeavors to make religion a purely practical affair independent of 
reason and philosophy. William of Occam finds even the existence 
of God indemonstrable by the natural reason, and relegates all 
knowledge that transcends experience to the sphere of faith. 
Thus the age-long effort to reconcile religion and philosophy 
ends in the recognition of a complete disparity. Instead of a 
rational unity, the result is the acceptance of a two-fold truth. 
This doctrine may properly be regarded as the reductio ad absur- 
dum of the scholastic method. This seems to me a most pathetic 
chapter in the history of the struggles of the human spirit to free 
itself from contradictions. The confident assurance in the begin- 
ning of the unity of all truth, religious and philosophical ; the 
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valiant use of all the weapons of logic ; the gradual surrender of 
one hardly defended position for another ; and, finally, the impo- 
tent conclusion in the doctrine of the twofold truth, a veritable 
apotheosis of the contradictory. 

3. Such in rough outline are the methods and results of nat- 
ural theology and of scholasticism. Each had its day, and 
each has been weighed in the balance and found wanting. The 
1gth century has witnessed the growth of a new method and 
spirit in dealing with the religious problem. It is this new treat- 
ment of the subject to which the name philosophy of religion in 
the specific sense is given. The fundamental differences between 
these three methods may be seen in their respective attitudes 
toward actual religion. Scholasticism regards religion as a 
divine revelation ; natural theology regards it as a human in- 
vention ; philosophy of religion takes it as a fact in human life 
to be interpreted. Both scholasticism and natural theology 
start with religion as a system of dogmas, The one takes them 
to be wholly true, the other to be largely false ; the one seeks to 
demonstrate all, the other to sift out the irrational and prove only 
the rational residuum. Philosophy of religion regards religion as 
life, not as dogma. Like all life it is subject to growth and 
historical development, and like every aspect of human life it is 
an expression of human nature, a product of the human con- 
sciousness as it unfolds in its physical and social environment. 
As our view of religion changes from the idea that it is essentially 
dogma to the idea that it is primarily a mode of life, the inad- 
equacy of the categories ‘true’ and ‘false’ becomes manifest. The 
positive religions are not to be classified out of hand as true or 
false, but to be studied as steps in the historical development of 
the religious consciousness. The categories of relative worth take 
the place of ‘true’ and ‘false’ in our estimate both of religions 
and of religion. The data for the study of religion are no longer 
to be sought in ready-made dogmas on the one hand, nor in a 
ready-made man and a ready-made world on the other. The 
data are to be sought in the comparative history of religions, in 
the analysis of the religious consciousness, and in the ethical and 
social phenomena of religious institutions. It is the work of 
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what might properly be denominated the Science of Religion to 
describe and provisionally interpret the various facts of religion 
to be gathered from history, psychology, and sociology. Given 
these provisionally interpreted phenomena, it is the business of 
the philosophy of religion to evaluate religion in the light of our 
ultimate philosophical conclusions as to the relation of human 
life to reality as a whole. . 

The contrast has often been drawn between the typical modes 
of thought of the 18th and 19th centuries. The thought of the 
former was individualistic and rationalistic. It was fond of mathe- 
matical and physical categories. To escape the authority of the 
past it denied the validity of history. History and society, if ad- 
mitted at all as contributory factors in present reality, were re- 
garded as sources of deterioration. How characteristic of the 
age are the words with which Rousseau opens the Fymile: 
“Everything is good as it leaves the hands of the Author of 
things ; everything degenerates in the hands of man”! Nine- 
teenth century thought has equal faith in intellectual freedom ; 
but it knows better the limitations of the individual reason. The 
spiritual man can no more be severed from his spiritual environ- 
ment than the physical man from his physical environment. He 
is not the degenerate work of a perfect Author, but the pro- 
gressively developed product of historical and social forces. 
Social institutions were not established complete, whether by 
divine gift or human invention. They are the products of his- 
tory, and they can be understood only through a knowledge of 
their history. Biological categories have ousted the mathemat- 
ico-physical categories. Nowhere is the difference in the spirit 
of the thought of the two centuries more manifest than in a com- 
parison of the natural theology of the one with the philosophy 
of religion of the other. 

Lessing was, I believe, the first to apply the notion of a pro- 
gressive historical development to the interpretation of positive 
religions. For this he deserves to be honored as the founder of 
philosophy of religion, even though he does not in all respects 
escape the point of view of the natural theology of his age. 
Schleiermacher seems to have been the first to completely tran- 
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scend the distinction of natural and revealed religion, and along 
with this to have seen that the essence of religion is an emotional 
attitude, and that the object of religious feeling is not a being 
apart from the world, but the principle of unity immanent in the 
world. With the conquest of these three standpoints, the evo- 
lutional character of religion, its essentially emotional nature, and 
the conception of God as immanent rather than transcendent, 
philosophy of religion separated itself completely from natural 
theology. Earlier thinkers sought to reform or to demonstrate 
the doctrines of religion. Now for the first time religion is really 
made an object of philosophical reflection. The phenomena of 
the religious life are taken like the given phenomena of any other 
group, and the philosopher tries to find out their meaning, and 
their true place in human life, and in the totality of the real. The 
name is justified, for not until this point of view is reached, can 
there be a philosophy of religion. Scholasticism was a ration- 
alized Catholicism; natural theology a rationalized Protest- 
antism; philosophy of religion is a rational interpretation of 
man’s religious life in its entirety. 

This comparison with other methods of dealing with the 
religious problem shows us something of the nature and spirit 
of Philosophy of Religion. For a closer determination of its 
aims and scope we must consider the natural relations of religion 
and philosophy. We may start for this purpose by dividing 
human interests and values roughly into the physical and the 
spiritual. But if we use this old classification, we must be care- 
ful to avoid the notion that the two are related merely as lower 
and higher, or as means and ends. Physical values are intrinsic 
as well as instrumental, and spiritual values are instrumental as 
well as intrinsic. The relation is a truly organic one. 


* Let us not always say 
* Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, 
Now, than flesh helps soul.’ ’’ 


This same organic relation subsists between the several types 
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of spiritual value. Each is both end in itself, and instrument for 
the realization of human weal as a whole. The type-forms of 
spiritual value to which man is susceptible are the intellectual, 
the zsthetic, and the ethical. Science, art, and morality are the 
objects of these several interests as developed by our relations 
to the world of immediate experience. But besides these several 
interests in and attitudes toward the empirical world, man has 
developed a set of interests of a second order. He recognizes 
relations not only to the ‘this, that, and the other,’ but also to 
reality as a whole, and so to that in the totality of the real which 
transcends experience, as well as to that which is the direct object 
of experience. The product of our intellectual interest in the 
transcendent is philosophy, of our practical interest is religion. 
Philosophy is our theoretical attitude toward the transcendent, 
religion is our practical attitude to the same. 

This distribution of values indicates also the relation of religion 
and morality. Both are practical attitudes. While the emo- 
tional may predominate in the one and the volitional in the other, 
the essential difference is that one is an attitude towards the em- 
pirical, the other an attitude toward the transcendent. Morality 
and religion are thus theoretically distinct. Ethics is properly a 
science as independent of metaphysics in principle as physics or 
any other science. The interpretation of religion, on the other 
hand, must be a philosophy. As in the first order of interests 
we find science, morality, and among others a science of morals, 
so in the second order of interest we have a philosophy, religion, 
and among other departments of philosophy a philosophy of 
religion. 

Our intellectual interests demand a knowledge of the self and 
its relation to things, as well as a knowledge of things. And so 
on the philosophical plane of thought we demand a knowledge 
not only of reality as a whole, but also of our practical relations 
to the real. This does not mean that religion is to be subordi- 
nated to philosophy, but only that a knowledge of religion must 
be a part of that knowledge which in its entirety constitutes phi- 
losophy. Hence a twofold necessity for a philosophy of re- 
ligion. 
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(1) Intellectually, philosophy itself to be complete must con- 
tain an interpretation of religion as at any rate one of the im- 
portant factors in human life. (2) Practically, religion for its 
own sake needs a philosophical interpretation. In the case of 
the natural sciences there is altogether too strong a tendency to 
regard them as merely means to practical ends. While they 
have this instrumental value they have also an intrinsic worth. 
In the midst of the popular adoration of applied science, the 
thoughtful must preach the value of pure science. In the case of 
philosophy, however, the general tendency has been in the other 
direction. Those few who think of philosophy at all look upon 
it as a subject of pure knowledge, having a mere intellectual 
worth. I would be the last to disparge this intrinsic value of 
philosophy, but I believe we need just now to emphasize its in- 
strumental value. Noone of man’s great spiritual interests, how- 
ever worthful in and for itself, can attain to its true dignity until 
it enters into organic relations with the others and contributes to 
the abundance of life asa whole. Art for art’s sake is a sterile 
abstraction ; art for man’s sake is a noble and fruitful ideal. It 
is in its point of contact with religion that philosophy comes into 
closest relation with life. Religion is often a storm-center, and 
the peace-loving philosopher is too much inclined to withdraw 
as far as possible from its turmoil. But if philosophy is to be 
a vital discipline, it must not flee the arena of religious strife. 
Philosophy of religion is, equally with ethics, a normative dis- 
cipline. We may rightly look to it not merely for an intellectual 
interpretation, but also, through the interpretation of religion as it 
is and has been, for the formulation and clarification of standards 
of value. We may look to it for standards of evaluation by 
which the thoughtfully minded may give intelligent direction to 
the expression of religious feeling. Life is more than thought, 
but thought may serve life. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that there never was a time 
in the history of civilization when rational standards of religious 
value were more needed. Civil and ecclesiastical authorities no 
longer restrain the idiosyncracies of the individual religious con- 
sciousness. Here, as elsewhere, only an intelligent self-mastery 
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can prevent liberty from degenerating into license. From the 
Protestant Reformation down to about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the tendency toward religious variation manifested 
itself in the formation of new sects based on individual interpreta- 
tions of the biblical writings. This movement seems now to 
have spent itself. The new forms of religion which have gained 
some considerable vogue in the last half century have been based, 
not on some new interpretation of scriptures, but upon some 
extra-biblical principle. The most prominent religious move- 
ments of this new type in this country are Mormonism, Spirit- 
ualism, Christian Science, and Theosophy. Of course, the pos- 
session of rational standards of value will not save society from 
the rank growths that spring from a soil of passion and super- 
stition. But it is important to note that in the last two religious 
movements mentioned, Christian Science and Theosophy,' the 
adherents have been drawn not from the ignorant and unedu- 
cated, but rather from the class that might be called the half- 
educated. They are just the class that might be influenced if 
the intellectual world presented any semblance of unanimity in 
its standards of religious value. 

Philosophy is the final court of appeal for the case of Science 
versus Religion. Just at present the tendency may be for these 
two to ignore each other and so avoid conflict. But this can be 
only a temporary phase of the case. Where two such vital inter- 
ests are concerned, the human spirit will never rest permanently 
from its efforts to secure a rational adjustment. Our intellectual 
interpretation of the world, and our religious attitude toward the 
world cannot be entirely sundered. We may grant that religion 
in its essence is a mode of feeling, but still the religious con- 
sciousness has its intellectual aspect. The dogmatic element may 
be more or less subordinated, but it can never be entirely wanting. 


' The appearance of theosophy and various forms of orientalism amongst us need not 
surprise us. ‘ No action without reaction ’ is a law of the social as well as of the physical 
world. There is no giving without receiving, no exporting without importing. If 
the west sends its religion to the east, it must feel in return the impulse of eastern re- 
ligions, It is interesting to observe that theosophy appears to-day under much the 
same conditions as it appeared in the Hellenic world. In both cases, a western people 
in a period of philosophical agnosticism is brought into close relations with the east. 
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Man cannot feel reverence for, and worship a being, without form- 
ing some sort of an idea of that being. The same is true, it may 
be observed, on the moral side. Religion is essentially an emo- 
tional attitude expressing itself in a form of ritual. But the di- 
rection and sincerity of his worship cannot but effect a man’s 
attitude toward his neighbor. Creed, cult, and conduct are in- 
separable aspects of the religious consciousness. To the ana- 
lytic philosopher, theories of reality and theories of value may 
seem quite separate and distinct from each other. In real life 
the two cannot be severed. 

Of course, the philosopher of religion is not expected to ap- 
pear as a religious reformer. But it is not too much to ask that 
he shall point out what is intellectually and morally sound in re- 
ligion, and thus furnish to those who are ready to act intelligently 
in religion as well as in other matters a standard of judgment. 
A working agreement between science and religion, not a mere 
agreement of non-interference, but a practical harmony, would 
not only relieve many a troubled soul of a great burden, but 
would give a tremendous increment to the forces that make for 
social betterment. Philosophy is no mere affair of the closet. 
Philosophy is for life. In no way can it more effectively realize 
its possibilities as a vital discipline than by dealing courageously 
with the religious problem. 

F, C. FRENCH. 
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THE FUNCTIONAL VIEW OF THE RELATION 
BETWEEN THE PSYCHICAL AND 
THE PHYSICAL.' 


N order to get the problem clearly before us, it will be well briefly 
to summarize the various types of theory that have been 
held in explanation of the relation between the psychical and the 
physical. There are two general types of explanation: the onto- 
logical, and the teleological. The ontological theories are either 
causality theories, or theories of parallelism. According to the 
causality theories, mind and matter are either causally interactive, 
now the one, and now the other, being cause or effect (interac- 
tionism); or matter is the cause of mind (materialism), or mind is 
the cause of matter (spiritualism). According to theories of 
parallelism, mind and matter are either two independent orders 
of existence which stand side by side, parallel and concomitant 
without being causally related (a sort of pre-established harmony), 
or they are parallel and concomitant manifestations, sides, or as- 
pects of one underlying reality.which is unknown and unknown- 
able (agnosticism). 

The teleological or functional theory approaches the matter 
from an entirely different point of view. It regards the psychical 
and physical as functional distinctions within the one concrete 
knowable reality of experience. In what follows, I shall endeavor 
to show that both the historical evolution of the distinction, and 
an analysis of the concrete process of experience, lend support 
to the functional interpretation. 

The clear distinction between the psychical and the physical 
came relatively late in human development. The child makes no 
such distinction at first. Man in the beginning made no such distinc- 
tion. And when he did begin to make it, it was made hesitatingly, 
confusedly, and inconsistently. In the beginning, mental states 


‘Read at the first annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 
March 31, 1902. 
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were treated simply as so many more physical objects ; or, phys- 
ical objects on certain occasions were sublimated into psychical 
abstractions. 

To the savage, and even to the Greek sage, the symbol, instead 
of representing the object, seems to have contained its essence. 
This is the significance of Plato’s hypostasization of ideas or 
concepts. The ancient idealist swept all reality into his con- 
ceptual forms, without feeling the ontological incompatibility of 
mind and matter. On the other hand, by the ancient materialist 
the soul was not conceived as a phosphorescence or epiphenom- 
enon: he had no difficulty in conceiving both body and soul 
as material in their nature. 7 

When mental states began to be described, it was in terms of 
physical objects and processes. No new language was invented, 
but old words were broadened to cover the new phenomena. 
Thus the mind came to be viewed as a substance or entity like 
matter, except that it was less palpable and visible, more ethereal, 
shadowy, and vaporous. The soul was represented as breath, as 
fire, as motion. It has been suggested that man’s knowledge of 
his psychical self or soul, as distinguished from his body, may 
have first come from seeing his image in the water, or from a 
reification of his dream life. However that may be, we know 
that this shadowy dream-world in the course of time came to be 
given a separate existence, and even to take precedence, in thought, 
of the material world. The motive for this was doubtless a re- 
ligious one. This spirit world was the abode of good and evil 
demons, the abode of deities and devils. It was also the place 
to which at death the spirits of men and animals were translated. 
Even in the Middle Ages, after the dawn of Christianity, the 
Kingdom of Heaven, the spiritual world, was conceived as a 
supra-mundane sphere, for which this world was only a prepara- 
tion and half-way house. 

Modern pan-psychism, however, must not be confounded with 
primitive animism. The animism and hylozoism of primitive 
humanity represent simply the unreflective anthropomorphizing 
of non-human objects. Early fetishism, sorcery, zodlatry, and 
witchcraft represent no reflective distinction of a spiritual world, 
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since the shadows, ghosts, or spirits supposed to people Hades 
have largely the same characters as living men. It was only very 
slowly, out of this pre-reflective, undifferentiated matrix, that the 
realism and idealism of later thought developed. The souls of liv- 
ing things became more and more detached from organisms, and 
more and more used as abstract principles, until in the so-called 
idealism of a Plato we get the abstract universal idea hypostasized 
as the essential reality. But this idealism is not idealism in the 
modern sense : the ideal is not as yet identified with the psychical. 

The evolution of the psychical in the psychological sense of 
the term is a comparatively modern achievement. According to 
the Greek, the real is the universal ; the particular is in so far 
forth the unreal. But in the evolution of the individual, as seen 
first in the undercurrent of revolt against authority in the Middle 
Ages, and later in the assertion of the intellectual and moral 
freedom of the individual in the Renaissance and Reformation, we 
find that what the Greeks regarded as the illusory and unreal is 
taken as the most certain basis and starting-point of philosophical 
thought. The consciousness of the individual in Greek life was 
not differentiated from that of the community life. It was only 
through Christianity, which brought the Semitic inwardness into 
contact with the Greek ideas of objectivity, and through the in- 
vasion of Graeco-Roman civilization by the northern tribes of 
Europe, with their insistence on personal freedom, that the indi- 
vidual came to be set over against the institution as in himself 
embodying reality as truly, and, it came even to be asserted, more 
truly, than the State or Church. This is the philosophical sig- 
nificance of the Renaissance, of the Reformation, of the Protestant 
political revolutions, of the rise of the free cities, and the fall of 
feudalism, and, in reflective thought, of nominalism as over 
against the realism and conceptualism of the medizval period. 
Especially do we see the evolution of the individual in the polit- 
ical and industrial history of England, and there also, significantly, 
we get the greatest development of the empirical or psychological 
philosophy, which adopts essentially the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual consciousness, making fundamental and thoroughgoing 
the principle that was only hinted at in Descartes’s Cogito, ergo 
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Realism and conceptualism both hypostasized the concept. 
Realism asserted that the concept was real objectively ; 2. ¢., that 
besides this and that horse there was ‘horse’ in general. Con- 
ceptualism said that the concept was real, but only subjectively ; 
i. ¢., the conceptual horse was real as a mental state though not 
as a physical existence. Nominalism maintained in essence, 
though not consistently, that the conceptual is not a separate 
realm of reality, but simply reality as problematic, or doubted, or 
ideal, as over against reality as certain, or given, or actual. That 
is, for nominalism the conceptual horse has only a symbolic 
reality. 

Now just as the Middle Ages hypostasized the abstract ideas 
or universals of the Greeks, or carried on the process which was 
begun by the Greeks, so modern thought has hypostasized the 
psychical individual as a separate self over and above the physical 
or bodily self, at the same time incorporating into this conception 
certain ideas from the Greek notion of the real ideal, as over 
against the illusory phenomenal world. The psychical, thus, at 
first, is conceived as immaterial, unextended, and simple, as con- 
trasted with the complexity of the extended material world. 
Then, later, as the facts of localization of the psychic functions 
in the nervous system became developed, the psychical was con- 
ceived as a spiritual being, with certain faculties or powers cor- 
responding to certain parts of the brain. In its latest phase, 
in pan-psychism, we get the psychical clearly hypostasized as a 
separate realm of being coextensive and equally complex with, 
though causally independent of, the whole physical world. More- 
over, under the influence of the doctrine of evolution, the animal 
soul and the rational spirit, which even Descartes carefully dis- 
tinguished, come to be identified; and man is viewed dichot- 
omously (as body and mind, soul, or spirit) instead of trichot- 
omously (as body, soul, and spirit). The transformation from 
the ancient point of view is complete. Instead of the world of 
ideas being a fixed and static world, it is viewed as in continual 
flux, as a stream of conscious states. And, just as the conception 
of inert matter has given place to the doctrine of energy on the 
physical side, so the conception of fixed ready-made faculties has 
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given place to the doctrine of psychic functions. It is but a step 
further to say that these functions are the functions of this energy, 
that the function is but the meaning of the structure, that the 
psychical is but the significance of the physical. Professor 
Miinsterberg says the following things of the psychical : that it 
is observable by but one subject, that it is non-spatial and time- 
less, that it is merely qualitative or non-quantitative, and that it 
is without causal interconnection, each element being unique. 
Why not go the whole way and say that the psychical has no 
existence as such at all, but is simply an expression for the meaning 
‘of existence. 

In the evolution of the distinction between the psychical and 
the physical we see, then, that what was at first a purely practical 
distinction was gradually transformed into an ontological dis- 
tinction, the psychical being hypostasized in one form or another 
as a distinct order of existence. It is here suggested that the 
solution of the problem lies in getting back to the principle 
involved in the practical attitude, though now, of course, in a 
reflective, conscious way instead of the immediate, instinctive, 
primitive attitude. 

Science has practically handed over the problem to philosophy 
as insoluble. This is shown in the postulate of parallelism which 
most scientists adopt, with the distinct consciousness that it is no 
solution but simply a formulation of the facts. For the phil- 
osopher, however, the parallelism of mind and body is no postu- 
late. It is rather a problem, a subject for further reflection. A 
doctrine of absolute parallelism, with all that such a doctrine 
implies, would mean the abandonment of all metaphysics. It 
would be to give up the problem at the start. To say that the 
psychical and the »hysical are parallel in the sense of being ab- 
solutely disparate and independent is not only a self-contradictory 
: use of the term ‘parallel,’ but it is to prejudge the whole con- 
| troversy—as much so as to say with the materialists that the 
psychical is simply an epiphenomenal effect of the physical, or 
with the spiritualistic idealists that matter is but a lower manifes- 
tation of mind. The real problem lies within this word ‘ par- 
allel.’ In what sense are the psychical and physical parallel ? 
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The time has come .. a what professedly has been but a 
working hypothesis of science should be either established as a 
law, or rejected as a false formulation of the facts. Strenuous 
efforts have been made soto modify the hypothesis of parallelism 
as to make of it a solution, and not simply a restatement of the 
old problem of mind and matter. But these efforts have served 
only to point out the fultility of the hypothesis as a statement of 
the problem, and its absurdity as a solution. The difficulty of 
the problem of parallelism lies, not upon the surface, but in the 
underlying assumption that there are two orders of reality cap- 
able of being thus related. Parallelism, in other words, is an 
insoluble enigma, because, like all the great test problems in the 
history of philosophy, it presupposes a certain answer in the very 
form of statement of the question. 

As a recent writer has said, if the question were properly 
stated, it might better be called non-intersecting perpendicularism 
than parallelism. Parallelism is not a solution at all. It is 
simply a restatement of the problem in an unsolvable form. In 
the very statement of the question, it has already committed itself 
to a theory of the relations involved. All the fantastic construc- 
tions of hylo-idealism, pan-psychism, the mind-stuff theory, the 
theory of conscious-automatism, the doctrine of psychical 
causality, the identity hypothesis, and the universal parallelism 
of the psychical and the physical as complementary aspects or 
sides of an unknowable ¢ertium guid, grow out of the attempt to 
state a teleological distinction in ontological terms. They grow 
out of the attempt to state a relative, a fluid, or functional 
division of labor in terms of absolute, fixed, structural elements. 

As contrasted with all the ontological theories, the functional 
view would hold that all our reflective distinctions arise within 
the life of action. We begin with immediate experience, and 
within this emerges the distinction between means and ends. 
That part of our experience which is already under control, in 
the form of available habits, becomes means. That part of the 
experience which is in process of being brought under control or 
is still beyond definite control, our ideas and ideals, presents un- 
realized values or ends. This is a distinction which any person 
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can understand, since every person constantly makes it in some 
form or other in his everyday life. In spite of our metaphysical 
prejudices or religious beliefs, which may seem to favor other 
distinctions, this is the distinction to which we always come back 
in our practical life, in our activity experience. Is it too much 
to affirm that this is also the essence of the distinction between 
the physical and the psychical, that, after all, the difference be- 
tween the physical and the psychical is not one of existence, but 
one simply of use or function in experience ? 

According to this view, the physical would represent the given 
means, or that part of the experience which is taken as given. 
The psychical, on the other hand, would represent the ends or 
values which are to be realized, or which are in process of reali- 
zation in and through the means. It is a purely instrumental 
or teleological distinction ; instrumental, if you view it from the 
standpoint of the means ; teleological, viewed from the standpoint 
of the ends ; functional, viewed in relation to the process of ex- 
perience as an interaction of means and ends. 

Reality or experience is physical or psychical only in and 
through our manipulation of it. It is physical as a tool or 
means. It is psychical as a value or end. As Edward Caird 
says: ‘‘ The advance of scientific thought, which teaches men to 
distinguish one form of reality from another, is apt to make them 
lose hold of a truth which was contained in their primitive an- 
thropomorphic view of the world. For, in that view, every thing 
and being was taken as at once material and spiritual, at once as 
an object in space and time, and as a being gifted with life and 
will.” ' The distinction of psychical and physical is purely instru- 
mental in thought, and when the universe is regarded thus as 
organic throughout, the dualism in the ontological sense passes 
away. The dualism is not absolute, but relative in the sense of 
functional. , 

We say of a visionary that his schemes are mere ideas: they 
are only hypothetical or problematic. They are ideal rather 
than actual. They are real, but they are real only as ideas, not 
as actual existences in space and time. A house while it is 

1 The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. U1, p. 369. 
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simply a plan in the architect’s head is ideal or psychical only. 
When it is realized in brick and stone and mortar we call it an 
actual house, the house as a physical reality. It is the same 
house and it is a real house all the time, when it is in the archi- 
tect’s mind, on the architect’s paper, or physically realized in 
brick and stone. But in the first case it is only ideally or psy- 
chically real, while in the second and third cases it is actually or 
physically real as well. 

The direct experience of the child or animal, or even of the 
human adult when he is not thinking, is made up of a series of 
states or acts which present no conscious distinction between sub- 
ject and object, between psychical and physical. But if some 
uncertainty or doubt or difficulty arises, this experience is broken 
up so that a duality appears within it—a duality of function 
which serves to dichotomize the experience into a part which is 
regarded as uncertain and problematic, and another part which is 
taken as certain or given. 

For example, my experience of the temperature in this room 
up to the present moment has been neither physical nor psychical, 
neither objective nor subjective. All at once I become conscious, 
let us suppose, of the fact that it has been growing colder and 
colder. I feel a draft. But I see no open window, no open 
door. What can be the cause of it? Here is a polarizing, a 
bifurcation, in my experience. There is something which is 
uncertain —the cause of this chilling atmosphere. This occupies 
the foreground in consciousness: it is the salient, the absorbing 
content of this experience. And in addition there is the general 
background of things in the environment, which, being irrelevant in 
this situation, are simply taken for granted, the chairs, the desk, 
the blackboard, etc. The door, the windows, the draft, are in 
the focus of consciousness: they are psychical. My overcoat 
hanging on the hat-rack is on the border-line : it is in a fair way 
to become psychical if it grows cold enough, and I am not able to 
discover the cause of the draft. That is, the overcoat, in such a 
case, passes into the foreground—and this is what we mean by 
the functionally psychical aspect of the experience. The draft, 
the door, the windows, and the overcoat will, then, remain the 
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psychical aspect of this experience until I locate and remove the 
cause of the discomfort. Then the experience will lapse back 


again to the former level of direct stimulus and response, at least 
so far as temperature is concerned. 

In another instance, instead of being the temperature which is 
brought into the psychical focus of experience, it may be the 
light. Dusk may come on gradually while I am reading, so that 
finally I am unable longer to pursue my work. Then the whole 
situation of insufficient illumination comes to consciousness, 7. ¢., 
becomes psychical, and remains so while I seek around fora 
light. But when I strike a match and light the gas and resume 
my reading, the light situation retreats from the focus of con- 
sciousness just as did the temperature situation. Thus what is 
psychical or focal in consciousness at one time or in one situation 
may be taken for granted as irrelevant, as physical in another 
situation. And when we say that the physical is irrelevant, we 
mean simply that it is taken, in ¢#a? situation, as given. It is 
irrelevant simply because it is so thoroughly taken for granted, 
so completely assumed as there: it is not the particular phase of 
the experience which is undergoing reconstruction. 

Take one more illustration, which I adapt from Professor 
Dewey (though he does not use it to illustrate this point). 
Suppose I am threading a needle. There is little doubt of what 
in psychological terms I mean -by ‘threading.’ It involves 
the codrdination of the eye and hand, or of the functions 
represented by these organs. But what is the ‘ needle’ psycho- 
logically? It may be all of the following things in relation to 
the attempt to do the act represented in threading the needle : 
(1) The needle is a part of the sense factor or stimulus; (2) it 
defines the end of the activity ; (3) it locates the problem to be 
solved ; (4) consequently it is in the focus of attention; (5) it 
may be one of the means for the solution of the problem ; (6) it 
may suggest the mode of the activity to be employed in solving 
the problem. 

If I already have the needle sufficiently well in hand to be 
able to thread it without any trouble, the needle-threading situa- 
tion soon comes to a conclusion. But if the eye of the needle is 
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very small, or my eyesight poor, or the room too dark, then the 
needle, or to be more accurate, the eye of the needle, is kept in 
the focus of consciousness until I secure the means of getting the 
thread through the hole. Perchance I take the needle to the 
window where I can see more plainly. Another person, it is 
true, might keep his eyes on the tip of the thread and only inci- 
dentally on the eye of the needle, but the principle involved 
would be the same. The eye of the needle or the tip of the 
thread is psychical, if and in so far as it is in the focus of the at- 
tention. It is not that I, or my act of seeing, or my act of 
threading, is psychical, and the needle is physical or material. 
If / am out of the focus of the situation, I am just as physical as 
that bit of steel that I call the needle. What constitutes the 
psychical quality is not some ontological distinction of substance 
—the needle being material and these other things mental. The 
difference is a functional one only, a teleological or instrumental 
distinction. Reality and experience are one organic whole. There 
are no ontological chasms in reality. 

All experience, just because it is a living reality, is capable of 
growth or transformation. It is not an externally fixed entity, 
but a changing, expanding life with a developmental history. 
This experience is psychical when and where it is growing, just 
as a plant is green and tender at its growing-points—at its 
rootlets which push their way into the soil, and in its buds which 
seek the light and air. Experience is psychical where it is 
undergoing reconstruction. Experience is not psychical all the 
time and everywhere, but only at these nodal or critical points, 
at the points of transition and adaptation in the process of growth. 
It is a purely methodological distinction, in which we return, in a 
sense, though in a new sense, to the primitive and common-sense 
view, not of a material body and an immaterial soul, but rather 
of an acting, feeling, thinking body —a psychophysical organism. 

I think I am safe in saying that most of the discussions of the 
subject of the relation of the psychical to the physical proceed 
upon the assumption, implicit if not expressed, that there are two 
kinds of existence, two orders of reality, though this assumption 
is often obscured by the use of the ambiguous terms ‘sides’ or 
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‘aspects.’ In some cases, the physical and psychical are spoken 
of as different forms or modes of energy. Oftener, the psychical 
is vaguely treated as a mode or aspect of reality without any 
clear definition of its nature, except that it is very different from, 
if not quite independent of, the physical. 

Without here going into the reasons for thinking so, two 
things seem clear in these discussions : first, that the law of the 
conservation of energy, upon which the parallelist bases his argu- 
ment, cannot be overthrown — the various arguments advanced 
by its opponents serving only to define it more adequately, rather 
than to refute it or limit its application; and yet, secondly, that 
there is a truth, nevertheless, for which the interactionist stands, 
which may be summed up in what has here been called the func- 
tional theory — the truth, namely, that the relation between the 
psychical and the physical is an intimate one, the relation of fact 
to the significance of the fact, the relation of existence to meaning. 

The apparently even balance of arguments presented by the 
interactionists and the parallelists would suggest, if nothing else 
did so, that the truth in some form or other lies between the two 
extremes. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that this is what Huxley and 
Hodgson really have in mind in their theory of conscious auto- 
matism, and it is what I have interpreted Professor Dewey to 
mean when he says in the PuttosopHicaL Review: “ The dis- 
tinction between the ‘physical’ and ‘spiritual’. . . is one of 
interpretation, of function, rather than of kind of existence ;"’' 
and in another article where he says: ‘‘ The fundamental dis- 
tinction between physical facts and psychical facts is not that 
the former exist in space, the latter in time, or any other specific 
distinction or mode of appearance. It is that physical facts as 
such are facts of existence; psychical facts are facts of meaning. 
Physical facts have meaning, but they have it as psychical, in 
relation to intelligence; psychical facts have existence, but the 
existence does not constitute their express value in human 
experience.””” H. Heatu Bawpen. 

VASSAR COLLEGE. 


1 Vol. VI, p. 44. 
* Mind, Vol, XII, p. 384. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE NEGATIVE. 


HEN I say, ‘the table is not made of iron,’ or when I 
speak of things that are not white, it obviously does not 
convey as much to the hearer’s mind as if I said, ‘the table is 
wooden,’ or spoke of greenthings. The negative judgment seems 
by itself to give but little information, and the negative term does 
not appear to be a definite object of knowledge. Still, in the above 
cases, it is not the same as if we said nothing at all. The 
negative has some sort of significance, peculiar to itself. Let us 
then ask what this significance is. To answer this is to under- 
take an analysis of the concept of the negative. The merely 
practical man, and even the philosopher in less developed periods 
of reflection, does not regard such analysis as worth while or pos- 
sible. But a highly reflective stage of philospohy, such as our 
own at present, which pries into the foundations, formerly 
unquestioned, of arithmetic and geometry, would like to regard 
every idea as capable of dissection. Modern philosophy wants 
to find, and does find, in the small word ‘not’ certain definite and 
important implications—even as it does in such positive con- 
cepts as causation or quantity. I propose, then, to take the 
negative, just as I should any positive concept, and ask what we 
imply for knowledge when we use it. 

The present study, however, belongs to logic and not to meta- 
physics. I shall not ask whether reality contains an ultimate 
principle of negativity. Now, logic seeks the criteria of knowl- 
edge, and leaves to epistemology the question whether knowl- 
edge can grasp reality. So, in a logical study of a concept, the 
aim is to ascertain what function it performs in the process of 
knowledge. That is, do we use it in discovering facts, and does 
knowledge predicate it of facts? The question is stated in this 
twofold manner, because when we speak of knowledge we imply 
that there are two regions: that of the knowing mind, the sub- 
jective region, in which are found the processes or stages through 
which knowledge advances and develops ; and the region of what 
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knowledge grasps, which we call the objective or factual region. 
A logical study of a concept, then, will ask two questions : first, 
of what use is it in the subjective region in helping knowledge on, 
é. g., when we say ‘the concept of cause applies here,’ what 
further information does that imply ? and second, is the concept 
objectively valid, a predicate of fact, or does it belong only in 
the subjective region, as no more than an attitude of ours which 
helps us to knowledge? So if we are to treat the negative like 
any positive concept, we must consider two points: first, what 
positive, definite information is implied in a negative judgment ? 
and second, is the negative objective and factual, or merely sub- 
jective? Are there any negative facts ? 

In taking up these two questions I shall use some of the ma- 
terial already worked out by logicians, and try to show that it 
suggests the following answers. As to the information conveyed 
by a negative judgment, in some cases a negative judgment 
gives completely definite information—as definite as positive 
judgment gives—and has therefore the same amount of signifi- 
cance for knowledge that positive perception has. As to objective 
validity, the claim of factuality or objective validity will be made 
for the negative in some special cases. This claim will be de- 
fended as follows : a negative fact is possible enough ; for we can 
frame a perfectly consistent definition of one, such that there 
seems to be nothing in the definition to prevent our belief in its 
actuality. But is there any positive ground for such belief? 
Now, there is at least one region of experience—geometry— 
where it is useful, and even necessary to posit such negative facts. 
Therefore, in this region, negation may claim as much objective 
validity as straight lines, causes, or other concepts, which, be- 
cause they are indispensable in description, science regards as 
objectively valid. 

_ The problems of the amount of information in a negative 
judgment, and the factuality of the negative, are so closely inter- 
~ woven that we must advance to their solution in a zigzag manner. 
That is, I shall begin with the question of factuality, and attempt 
to gain a provisional answer to it; this will reveal certain prop- 
erties of the negative, to be used in answering the question as to 
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the amount of information ; the answer to this latter question, 
which I shall next obtain, will lead us onward to a final answer 
of the question of factuality. 

First, then, let us notice some of the work already done by logi- 
cians on the question of factuality. Is the negative a true predi- 
cate of facts, or does it express merely an attitude we assume dur- 
ing investigation? Can ‘not-red’ or ‘not-heavy’ possibly be a 
fact of any sort? Does it not rather express the turning of our 
attention away from things red or heavy, to other things not speci- 
fied in these phrases? And when we say, ‘ snow is not green’ can 
the ‘not-green’ be regarded as an actual perceived quality of 
snow? Surely it is rather our denial of the suggestion that snow 
is green—our attitude of turning the mind away, to recall our 
memories that snow has been white. In everyday examples 
like these, the subjectivity of the negative is so evident that we 
need cite but few authorities on this point. Lotze and Mr. 
Bradley have stated the matter, perhaps, as clearly as any. 
Lotze argues that the term ‘not-man’ is too indefinite, composed 
of too many possible qualities, yes, even conflicting ones such 
as brute and angel, dark and light, for us to hold it in the mind 
as one idea.'’ Mr. Bradley gives a second reason for its sub- 
jectivity. He points out that not-A by itself is simply the re- 
moval of A, mere failure, and that such nothingness cannot be a 
fact. What else then can not-A express but our failure to find 
in A what we sought ? 

This result seems so obvious that we need not dwell on it fur- 
ther. The useful thing here is to notice the reasons for denying 
factuality to a negative term like ‘not-man.’ The two given 
above charge the negative, first, with indefiniteness, and, second, 
with emptiness. The first takes away individuality or concrete- 
ness, and the second, content. And as these two categories— 
concreteness and content—suffice to constitute what we call a 
fact of experience, it seems that these two reasons cover all the 
ground. If from the standpoint of logic these two categories 
exhaust the nature of a fact, no further reason for denying factu- 

Logik, 340. 
2 Logic, p. 116. 
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ality need concern us here, besides these two. Doubtless in 
most of the negative judgments that we daily have occasion to 
make, both these reasons have force. Let us then take the above 
as a provisional answer to the question of factuality — provisional 
because, so far, it has been extended only to the usual, everyday 
negations. Whether there may be special exceptions we have 
not yet investigated. 

We go now to the first question : What amount of information 
is conveyed by a negative judgment? Here we shall be led to 
see that it is not always correct to call a negative judgment 
indefinite ; and that will suggest that the second reason against 
factuality may sometimes fail—that sometimes a negative term 
may signify more than bare removal or emptiness. 

In this field, as in the preceding one, I select only those 
statements which have seemed to me most pointed and signifi- 
cant for my purpose. I begin with Lotze. Lotze regarded 
the negative judgment as a denial of the synthesis expressed by 
the positive judgment, codrdinate with it, irreducible, and ulti- 
mate.' He does not, therefore, seem to regard the former as con- 
taining in itself any special implications for knowledge. More- 
over, he attacked the limitative judgment which, as we shall see, 
is the proper place for seeking the implications that lie in the 
negative. Sigwart went beyond Lotze, claiming that every nega- 
tive is based on an unstated affirmation, and also implies a pre- 
vious positive judgment which it contradicts. These implications 
seem, perhaps, rather indefinite, but as logic advanced they re- 
ceived a clearer formulation.? Mr. Bradley overthrew the theory 
of the previous positive judgment, and replaced it by that of 
a previous question or suggestion. We need not once have be- 
lieved what we deny: if I say it is not pleasant to-day, that does 
not imply that I once believed to-day to be pleasant, but only 
raised the question, whether is it pleasant.2 And Sigwart adopted 
this correction, in part, in the second edition of his Logik.“ And 
further, said Mr. Bradley, some positive knowledge is implied as 


Logik, 40. 

Logik, 320. 
SLogic, pp. 109-10. 
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the ground on which I answer the question. So that the implica- 
tion in a negative judgment was now regarded as twofold: a 
previous suggestion or question, and some unstated positive 
judgment on which the negation is based. 

The next step, taken by Mr. Bosanquet, shows that the 
negative judgment has sometimes very definite implications.’ 
Mr. Bradley had noticed that we never deny unless we have 
some positive knowledge which leads us to ‘deny, but he said 
little about what this positive knowledge may be, and con- 
tented himself with pointing to the implied previous sugges- 
tion. As matter of fact, says Mr. Bosanquet, the state of 
mind which precedes a negation is much more definite than a 
mere suggestion or question. Our judging minds are occupied 
with fact, and fact alone; our minds do not put questions to 
themselves, except rhetorically ; and the state of mind which 
precedes negation must therefore be one of more or less 
definite knowledge. What happens is this: we know that 
one of several alternatives is true, but we do not know which 
one. A disjunctive judgment is before the mind. And the 
negation expresses our rejection of one alternative, and thus 
restricts the field, making our knowledge a little more definite. 

Thus he gives definiteness to that implied preceding state of 
mind which Mr. Bradley had more vaguely called questioning ; 
and at the same time he assigns a more definite place to the posi- 
tive judgment on which the negative one is based. What value 
then has negation for further knowledge? Out of a large field 
of possible alternatives expressed by a disjunctive judgment, we 
reject one —the implied positive knowledge is not as yet perfectly 
definite, but still is more definite than the disjunctive judgment by 
itself guaranteed. And the more alternatives we deny in this 
same field, the nearer our negations come to giving us definite 
knowledge. Or we may put the matter in another way, and say 
that as the field within which we make negative judgments is 
more and more restricted, the positive information conveyed by 
the negation is increased. And Mr. Bosanquet goes on to say 
that as fact becomes more and more of an articulate system to 


1 Logic, Vol. 1, pp. 293 ff. 
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us, negation approaches affirmation in value. Here, then, we have 
a result quite different from that of Lotze, with whom we started. 
Negation not only always conveys some information —though 
usually for the most part indefinite— but as the field is more and 
more limited, it loses its indefiniteness, and approximates the same 
position in knowledge as that of the positive judgment. And 
thus, by considering the recent development of the views of 
logicians as to the implications of the negative judgment, we are 
led to see that there is a tendency in the very nature of advancing 
knowledge to overcome the first objection against the factuality 
of the negative, by removing the indefiniteness of the negative 
judgment. 

Before going on to show that Mr. Bosanquet’s suggestion also 
serves to suggest that the second objection—negation being mere 
removal—need not always hold, let me notice the view of 
Schroeder, as I shall argue for it later (though in a different ap- 
plication from hisown). Schroeder’ takes the view, still more ex- 
treme than Mr. Bosanquet’s, that the negative must be understood 
to give quite definite knowledge. When we say, ‘A is not B,’ 
the ‘not-B’ must inthe algebra of logic be regarded as a definite 
logical class, quite as much as A or B. Accordingly, the ‘ not’ 
in a negative judgment belongs to the predicate. This view he 
would, I suppose, defend only for purposes of calculation in the 
logical algebra: he would not, I suppose, argue that the negative 
‘not-B’ is actually a fact. He takes a point of view suitable for 
reasoning purposes, and does not care to ask for the whole truth 
about the negative. But his doctrine that the negative belongs 
in the predicate, if it were held outside the algebra of logic, 
would be a claim that the negative is a true description of fact, 
and therefore that it has objective validity. If taken out of the 
abstract sphere of exact logic, then, his view is the other extreme 
from that of Lotze, from which we have advanced by giving the 
negative increasing definiteness, until finally it is viewed as a predi- 
cate of fact. 

The material already worked out by logicians gives us then 
so far the following answers to our two questions: (1) There is 


1 Vorlesungen iiber die Algebra der Logik, Vol. 1, pp. 320f. 
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a tendency, as knowledge advances, for negative judgments to 
equal positive ones as regards the information conveyed. If the 
field within which knowledge works has been narrowed until two 
alternatives only remain, as in ‘This person is male or female,’ 
the negation, ‘He is not female,’ gives positive information ; 
thus its indefiniteness is removed, (2) The negative expresses 
our rejection of an alternative, but is not itself factual. But 
these two answers present a condition of unstable equilibrium. 
For if the negative judgment is sometimes perfectly definite, does 
not that mean that the ‘not’ is itself perfectly capable of de- 
scribing a fact, and hence that a negative term has as much ob- 
jective validity as any other predicate, ¢. g., black or round? If 
‘not-female ’ is a definite description, how can the negative be mere 
removal? We ought, therefore, to examine the second of the 
charges against the negative. Does it not express more than 
our rejection? May it not also have an objective significance ? 

It seems to me that those who regard the negative as express- 
ing only our attitude during the process toward knowledge, 
overlook a property of negation which Mr. Bosanquet’s results 
have already called to our notice. Doubtless it is true that a 
negative judgment dy ztse/f expresses only our failure to adopt a 
suggestion ; but a negative judgment is never found by itself. 
It always implies some positive knowledge on which it is based ; 
and the narrower the region, the more definite is its implication. 
The objection of emptiness takes too abstract a view of the 
matter. It is not right to ascribe the subjectivity of the negative 
to its being by itself mere failure. Even my perception of a 
blank is in part a perception of some positive fact other than the 
one which fails to appear. If, then, the negative is not objectively 
valid, it is not owing to its emptiness; there must be to the 
minds of those who deny its factuality, some positive quality 
about it which marks it as subjective. This I take to be that it 
is always a comparison, a relating between a given and a not- 
given; and as comparisons are not objective facts, the negative 
is therefore subjective. For the charge of emptiness, then, we 
must substitute the following : the negative is subjective because 
it expresses our act of comparing, in a certain manner, two or 
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more contents. In the above judgment, ‘ not-female’ is no fact, 
because it expresses a comparison made by us between this per- 
son and women in general. 

The question as regards the factuality of the negative now 
wears a changed aspect. So long as the negative was regarded as 
empty we could never have shown it to be factual ; for every fact 
must have a content of some sort. But if we can regard it asa 
comparison, the case is altered. FFor why must a comparison 
always be subjective? Certainly the fact that comparison is a 
process of our own mind, an example of our own mental activity, 
does not hinder us from regarding it as objectively valid. There 
are many purely mental constructions — ¢. g., atoms — which we 
accept as facts. The factuality depends simply on whether or 
not the mental construction is a useful working hypothesis for 
description or explanation. Why, then, is there anything in the 
nature of the case to prevent a negative comparison from being 
objectively valid? If now I produce a conceptual entity framed 
out of negative comparisons — one, too, which could not be de- 
fined in any except a negative manner—and if a belief in its 
actuality were shown to be useful for scientific explanation, surely 
we should be justified in granting objective validity to sucha 
negative term. Of course, if the conceptual entity in question 
could be brought before the mind without the use of negative 
terms, there would be no need of the hypothesis that there was 
here a negative fact. If the conceptual entity were a possible 
fact for perception, which of course is wholly positive, we should 
then not have to define it negatively. The case mentioned above, 
of the term ‘ not-female,’ is a case of a positive fact for possible per- 
ception (the man) ; and here we regard the fact as in itself wholly 
positive just because it has that positive attribute, givenness. In 
this case, there is no ground for bringing in the negative, on the 
objective side. The fact can exist without it; for it is given as 
already constituted, before we make the comparison. (I am 
speaking here of course from the standpoint of the objectively 
valid world, not from the metaphysical standpoint.) But if the 
conceptual entity which we are about to produce is in a region 
where no perception is possible, under any circumstances, there 
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we could not regard it as constituted in a positive given experi- 
ence ; it is constituted by its conceptual definition. And if that 
definition has to be a negative one, then the entity is a negative 
one. It would not be possible to get such a conceptual being 
before the mind in any way whatever, except by the use of nega- 
tives. 

I now proceed to define such a negative conceptual entity. 
The rest of the paper will have three parts: (1) I give the defi- 
nition, and show that it must be a negative one, that no positive 
one is possible, because no perception can be brought in. (2) I 
show that the definition, although of course only hypothetical 
as yet, has no logical impossibility about it—that no reason can 
be given against our assuming that it is realized. But this does 
not justify such an assumption. For (3) I shall try to show that 
it is useful to make the hypothesis of factuality, in order to an in- 
telligible description or explanation of a certain property of space. 
If these three tasks are performed, it will have been shown that 
it is convenient for descriptive purposes to believe in such nega- 
tive facts. And as this is precisely the kind of justification we 
give to any hypothesis of science, ¢. g., causal laws or atoms— 
we may then say that these negatives have as much objective 
validity as chemical atoms or other useful scientific concepts. 

1. Suppose the following conditions were fulfilled. Given a 
finite region—e. g., an area in conceptual space —dichotomize 
it into two regions, A and Not-A. Both are positive given facts, 
and the comparison expressed by the negative is subjective. 
Dichotomize Not-A into B and Not-B. The negative is still 
subjective. It does not make the facts (2 and Not-Z) possible 
(for they still might be given), but expresses a reflection on them, 
after they are found to exist. Suppose the process of dichoto- 
mizing to go on infinitely. Suppose that, as the limit of the 
process, there is a term which is defined solely as being such 
limit. This term would be a point, or position without content, 
and it would be a conceptual entity constituted by an endless 
series of exclusions within the positive given area—that is, a con- 
ceptual entity whose very constitution is that it is made out of 
negative comparisons. In other words, the comparison here 
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would be a part of the thing in question, necessary if we are to 
frame any notion of it whatsoever. The special characteristic of 
the concept we are here framing is that it is a limiting concept. 
Being such, it is from its very nature forever beyond possible 
perception. There is then no way of defining it except as a con- 
ceptual entity. But its conceptual definition (since it is a limit) 
must be a negative one. 

It is well to notice how the two accusations which were made 
above, against the factuality of a negative term, are removed. The 
accusation of indefiniteness is removed, because such a term as 
the above is perfectly definite and unambiguous, being the limit of 
the series, incapable of further specification. The objection that 
comparison is a subjective reflection upon an already existing fact 
is removed, because here there is no already existing fact to begin 
with — we make the fact (if fact it will be) by our negations — for 
it is in the first instance quite conceptual. 

Now let us be sure that our definition is, after all, a negative 
one. You may say, if it is defined as the removal of something 
else, how distinguish it from nothing at all, unless you imagine 
a positive content in it? If any individual point is real, you 
say, it must have a positive quality about it, such as, ¢. g., the 
direction in which it lies from us. And this objection is right to 
this extent, that a small finite area must always be first given, 
with a certain positive local sign, and only after that do we 
apply the negatives within that region to define our point. A 
positive basis there must be, but quite as necessary, before we 
can frame any notion of the point at all, is the process of 
negation. It is not claimed here that the point is pure/y nega- 
tive, only that negation must be a part of its make-up. It all 
amounts to this : we are here considering a very special case, the 
case of a limiting concept. Owing to the fact that the concept is 
a limit, the negation here takes on a different function from that 
which it has usually. It is used to constitute the supposed fact, 
for the supposed fact is not definable in any other way, being 
open only to ideal, not perceptual, apprehension. If, then, the 
supposed fact is a fact, the negation which constitutes it will have 
objective validity. 
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2. But, is it logically possible to posit such a conceptual 
entity? Is it not self-contradictory to speak of a limit of an 
endless series like the above? Here we should distinguish two 
senses of contradictory. It may mean ultimately inconsistent for 
our intellect, or it may mean in conflict with experience. 
Whether or not it is the former does not bear on the question of 
objective validity, but only on the question of ultimate reality. 
As to the latter, it cannot conflict with experience—being 
beyond possible experience —any more than causation can con- 
flict with experience, because it is not a deliverance of it. Doubt- 
less, it is never to be found in the series we started with—for 
that was an endless series— but the hypothesis of its factuality 
cannot be condemned, because the perceptual series fails to reach 
it. Whether the hypothesis is justified, will depend, then, as the 
justification of all hypotheses depends, on its usefulness for our 
description of space. 

3. It remains to justify the hypothesis, that is, to give it ob- 
jective validity of the same kind that we give to causal laws or 
other concepts of science — by showing its usefulness for descrip- 
tion. If we suppose that space contains these ultimate negative 
elements, it seems to render more intelligible one of the axioms 
on which non-metrical geometry must be based. I refer to the 
first axiom stated by Mr. Russell, that we must assume points 
which are defined, at first, as purely relative to one another, that 
is, as mutually determining points.’ Now, the definition which 
the above hypothesis has proposed, shows how the points in 
space do determine one another. For, we defined a point as the 
negation of the rest of the space in the given area. Now, since 
the rest of the space in question contains all the other points, 
our definition amounts to making any one point the negation of 
all the others. But negation is relation: to define a point A by 
the negation of B, C, D . . . is to say that A implies B, C, D. 
. . » Hence the negative definition enables us to see how the 
points are determined by one another. It is because there is a 
principle of negation at work, so to speak, in the objectively valid 
work of conceptual space. So I conclude that, if we accept Mr. 

1 Foundations of Geometry, pp. 119, 136-137. 
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Russell's axiom, it is a useful convention for the explanation 
thereof, to agree that space contains negative facts. This is the 
sort of justification that we wanted for the conceptual entity 
which we produced. And if so, these negative terms, points in 
space, may claim objective validity. 
W. H. SHELpDon. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
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Vilkerpsychologie, Eine Untersuchung der Entwickelungsge- 
setze von Sprache, Mythus, und Sitte. Von WitHeLm Wunprt. 
Erster Band, Die Sprache. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1900. Enrster 
Theil, pp. xv, 627. Zweiter Theil, pp. x, 644. 

Grundfragen der Sprachforschung. Mit Riicksicht auf W. 
Wundts Sprachpsychologie erértert. Von B. DeLBRUcK. Strass- 
burg, Karl J. Triibner, 1901.—pp. vii, 180. 

Sprachgeschichte und Sprachpsychologie. Mit Ricksicht auf B. 
Delbriick’s ‘‘ Grundfragen der Sprachforschung.’’ Von WILHELM 
Wunpt. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1901.—pp. 110. 

Not so very long ago certain enthusiasts, writing of the ‘new’ 
psychology, conveyed to the general public, and to a certain extent 
infected even professional students with the idea that the only psy- 
chology which at the present time could properly claim to be scien- 
tific was the experimental psychology of the laboratory. Laboratories 
of psychology were established in all our leading institutions of learn- 
ing, and the solution of the most important problems was looked for 
from the methods of research and the instruments of precision which 
they weretoemploy. This view of experimental psychology has never 
been the view of its most influential exponent. Wundt has indeed 
insisted that, to conform to modern scientific requirements, psychol- 
ogy must transcend the stage of pure introspection and become ex- 
perimental, but he has never regarded experimental psychology as the 
whole of psychology, and he has always defined its problems with a 
certain degree of reserve. In the first edition of the Vorlesungen iiber 
die Menschen- und Thierseele, published nearly forty years ago, we have 
the evidence of Wundt’s early interest in the psychological aspects of 
phenomena, which, like languages, myths, and customs, are the nat- 
ural products of social interaction. The chapters which treated of 
these subjects were withdrawn from the second edition, not because 
of their irrelevancy, but because of their inadequacy. Meanwhile, 
Wundt has continued to lecture on these phenomena, and to elaborate 
the conception of a folk or social psychology embracing them not only 
as an indispensable adjunct of individual, experimental psychology, 
but as containing the more weighty and fruitful problems of psycho- 
logical science. The volume before us is the first imposing volume 
of a monumental work developing this conception. 
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The original idea of a science of Vilkerpsychologie belongs, as is 
weil known, to Steinthal and Lazarus, who in 1860 started a Zeit. 
schrift in its interest, and in the long introductory article defined its 
character and outlined its programme. According to them, Vo/ker- 
psychologie was the psychology of the Vo/ksgeist, of the mind of the 
community, of the social group, in contrast to, and yet in analogy 
with, the psychology which treats of the mental life of the individual. 
Not that they conceived of the Vo/ksgetst as a separate entity : they were 
careful to say that it existed only in individuals ; at the same time, it was 
not merely the sum of the individual minds, but the unity, bond, or 
idea of a people. The science itself included two principal parts, 
the psychology of the Vo/ksgeist in general, ¢. ¢., ethnological and 
political psychology, and the psychology of the different peoples, ¢. ¢., 
psychological ethnology. It embraced thus everything that is usually 
included under the English terms ‘ folk-psychology ’ and ‘social psy- 
chology,’ and much besides, much elsewhere referred to sociology and 
to the philosophy of history. 

Wundt seeks to purify this conception, and to define the sphere of 
the science more precisely. He retains the name, which he finds less 
misleading than ‘ social psychology,’ but limits to some degree its ap- 
plication. For Vo/ksgeist, with its suggestion of discarnate existence 
and freedom from empirical conditions, he substitutes Vo/ksseele. 
The Vo/ksseele is real, not, however, in the sense of a metaphysical 
substance, but in that of a connection of psychical processes in the life 
of acommunity. It is the product of the interaction of individuals, 
but individuals are also its product, and though they severally perish, 
it survives in the continuity of a psychical process of development con- 
formed to law. Volkerpsychologie is the psychology of the Volksseele: 
it has to do with ‘‘ those psychical processes which lie at the basis of 
the general development of human communities and of the genesis of 
spiritual products that are common and of universal worth’’ (p. 6). 
As having to do with genera/ development, it excludes ‘ psychological 
ethnology,’ so far as that term denotes the mere psychological char- 
acterology of races and peoples ; while, as having to do with common 
spiritual products, it excludes consideration of the products of litera- 
ture, art, and science, these being the achievements of individuals. 
For the products of the Vo/kssee/e, as Wundt conceives it, are prod- 
ucts of impulsive, but not of voluntary or deliberative, acts: it 
operates, so to say, as a natural force from which all arbitrariness 
is excluded. But the only products of the community life which 
Wundt regards as being of this sort, and at the same time as exhibiting 
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laws of a continuous development are language, myths, and customs. 
These, therefore, he holds, are the proper, the only proper, objects of 
Vilkerpsychologie. "He further holds that Vé/kerpsychologie, thus under- 
stood and defined, is the only proper adjunct, the only completing 
supplement, of individual, experimental psychology (p. 23). 

It is evident that we have no term in English to translate Wundt’s 
‘ Vilkerpsychologie.’ It is not ‘ folk-psychology,’ as we understand it, 
for that includes psychological ethnology ; nor is it ‘ social psychology,’ 
for that includes the influences derived from all forms of social inter- 
course on mental development; nor is it exactly what we mean by 
‘genetic psychology,’ for that deals with the whole subject of men- 
tal development in the individual and in the race, using all avail- 
able material from animal and child psychology, from anthropology, 
from all the products of social interaction, for the psychological con- 
struction. It is true that these English terms have not yet attained a 
fixed meaning, and it is possible that some one of them may yet come 
to correspond to the precise sense of Wundt’s Volkerpsychologie. But, 
as they seem to be shaping themselves to definition, they appear to sug- 
gest a multitude of problems concerning man’s mental life, and ways 
of regarding the problems which Wundt either overlooks or disap- 
proves. It is to be feared that, broad as his outlook undoubtedly is, 
Wundt narrows the field of psychology unduly. What place has he, 
¢. g., for a psychologie des foules? Again, languages, myths, and 
customs are united as products of the Vo/kssee/e, of the community life 
of peoples, as not personal creations. And it seems true that they 
show these marks in an unique way. But no products of the community 
life are, as Wundt admits, wholly independent of individuals; and the 
difference between the share which individuals have in their production 
seems often a matter of degree (p. 6). Wundt givesa striking illus- 
tration of this in language itself, showing how even the common 
terms for mental processes are the invention of philosophers (II, p. 
522). Historical personalities, in fact, merely intensify the qualities 
of ordinary personalities. There is no hard and fast line between in- 
vention and imitation, and between impulse, which is allowed to 
operate in the community life, and deliberate will, which is excluded. 
Scientific psychology, Wundt’s in particular, knows only complexity 
of elements. ‘Not personal creations’ seems, therefore, an unstable 
mark for social phenomena. A work of art, an act of legislation, a 
historical religion is, in one of its aspects, as truly a social product as 
it is the product of individual will. And as it is not independent of 
social influences in its origin, so once expressed it becomes part of the 
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social environment and an element in a system of social interactions, 
whose laws of development are as relatively independent of individual 
caprice as are the laws of the phenomena of Wundt’s Vi/kerpsychologie. 
In seeking to define and develop the idea of the social individual, 
rather than the abstract division of the individuelle See/e and the Vo/ks- 
seele, our psychology has adopted a standpoint from which, we may 
well believe, it is not likely to be shaken by Wundt’s novel conten- 
tion. But we must proceed. 

The first part of the Voélkerpsychologie has for its subject matter 
** Language.’’ Wundt’s remarkable systematizing talent has nowhere 
displayed itself so conspicuously as in the elaborate disposition of the 
material in this treatise. The divisions and subdivisions mount up 
literally into the hundreds. This bewildering variety, and the great 
length of many of the special discussions, tend to obscure at times 
the view of the leading psychological purposes and results of the treat- 
ise asawhole. But the main course of the discussion can be followed 
without difficulty. The whole treatment is based on and determined 
by the view that language is, fundamentally, not a vocal utterance for 
the purpose of communicating ideas, but an expressive movement. 
Hence the discussion begins with an exposition of the significance, 
the principles, and the psychological relations of expressive movement 
in general (Chap. I, pp. 31-130). It next considers the development 
of expressive movements in gesture language (Chap. II, pp. 131-240). 
This forms the transition to the subject of vocal language, language 
in the proper, etymological sense. Here the topics treated, in a 
generally synthetic order of exposition, are (1) vocal sounds (Chap. 
III, pp. 244-347) and their mutations ( ‘ phonetic change,’ Chap. IV, 
pp. 348-490) ; (2) words, their formation (Chap. V, pp. 491-627) 
and significant forms (Chap. VI, 2, pp. 1-214); (3) sentences and 
syntax (Chap. VII, 2, pp. 215-419) ; (4) changes in word meanings 
(‘ semantic change,’ Chap. VIII, 2, pp. 420-583). Finally, there is 
a chapter (Chap. IX, 2, pp. 584-614) on the origin of language, in 
which the view of language as an expressive movement with which 
the treatise began, is resumed and developed as an explanatory genetic 
theory. Under these several headings Wundt has both brought to 
a focus the attempts of previous writers, mainly philologists, to give 
a psychological interpretation of linguistic phenomena, and has him- 
self advanced this interpretation in an eminent degree. In this re- 
spect the present work forms a parallel to the Grundsiige der physio- 
logischen Psychologie, but whether like that it will serve to give a new 
direction to contemporary psychology is somewhat doubtful. Pos- 
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sibly its immediate influence may be felt chiefly by students of the 
science of language, among whom it has already excited lively discus- 
sion, as witness the important little work of Delbriick associated with 
it in this review. But, as Wundt particularly insists in his reply to 
Delbriick, the work is to be regarded not as the application to the 
phenomena of language of a system of psychology already complete, 
but as a contribution to the development of such a system on the 
basis of a study of those phenomena. Its aim is to exhibit the nature 
of the higher mental processes and the laws of mental development. 

Language, then, is for Wundt a special, uniquely developed form 
of motor expression. It consists of vocal utterances, or other sensi- 
ble signs of mental states, due to action of the muscles; the vocal 
element in the expression is incidental. The deepest root of language 
is to be found in the impulsive movements which lie at the founda- 
tion of all organic life, and which, developing on the one hand into 
automatic, on the other into voluntary movements, include the whole 
range of emotional expression, and manifest, in diverse ways, all 
modes of consciousness at all stages of its development. The long 
first chapter, treating of expressive movements in general, contains 
the most complete account of Wundt’s views on this important subject 
that he has published. This chapter is of the greatest interest to 
the student of psychology quite apart from its bearing on the psy- 
chology of language. In the latter reference it is fundamental: it 
furnishes the point of view from which the natural genesis and devel- 
opment of language first becomes intelligible. Language is here re- 
garded not as a thing apart, but as intimately connected with the 
essentially psychophysical, sensori-motor character of organic life and 
evolution. A distinguishing feature of Wundt’s discussion of emo- 
tional expression is the use made of his now well-known analysis of 
feeling into the six elementary ‘directions’ of excitement and de- 
pression, pleasantness and unpleasantness, tension and release, each 
having its own characteristic mode of expression. His view is that 
every state of feeling, hence every ‘affect’ and every volition, in its 
feeling aspect, is a composite structure, divisible, in general, into 
three components, one from each of the above three contrasted pairs. 
Whatever may be the ultimate judgment of psychology on this theory, 
there can be no question as to the skill with which it is here carried 
over into the explanation of all ‘ expressions’ of mental states, whether 
of quality, of intensity, or of idea. 

In treating of sign-language in the second chapter, Wundt discrimi- 
nates, what is specially important in regard to the question of syntax, 
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the corrupt Neapolitan gesture-language, and the thoroughly artificial 

system in use among the Cistercian monks, from the gesture-language, 

uninfluenced, or little influenced, by forms of vocal speech, naturally 
developed among deaf-mutes and the American Indians. The ges- 
tures themselves he divides into two main classes, demonstrative or 
indicative (Ainweisend), and imitative or representative (darste//end). 

The latter includes, as its varieties, gestures which imitatively reproduce 
the object as a whole (nachdildende), and those which represent it by 
reproducing some attribute or arbitrarily selected mark (mitbeseich- 
nende), and symbolic gestures. Delbriick objects to this classification 
on the ground that symbolic gestures appear in every class. But this 
is to take an external, or a logical view of gesture-signs, whereas 
Wundt’s classification is based on recognition of the psychological dif- 
ferences in their production. All of these forms of gesture are 
regarded as socially conditioned developments of involuntary expres- 
sions of emotion. There is no original impulse to communicate ; the 
impulse to communicate arises only through social imitation of the 
expression, and the sympathetic feelings awakened by social inter- 
course. For the emotional expression being also an expression of the 
emotional idea, the reflexly awakened sympathetic response becomes, 

in virtue of the presence of this latter element, an answering response. 

As the ideational element gets more and more emphasized, the socially 
experienced ‘affect’ gradually becomes the common thought expressed 
in the communicating language of gesture (p. 240). The great interest 
of gesture-language for psychology lies in the fact that it is a genuine, 

if imperfect, form of language, the origin and development of which 
we can observe taking place, ¢. g., among deaf-mutes, even now. It 
is adapted, therefore, to thrown light on the origin and development 
of language generally, especially as every stage of mental development 
is represented. Among other topics of interest in this chapter are the 
relations of gesture-language to primitive art and writing. But the 
forms and changes of written speech, which of course belong in a gen- 
eral psychology of language, seem to have been regarded by Wundt as 
of too artificial a character to be included under his definition of 
Volkerpsychologie. At any rate, this subject is not further considered 
in the present treatise. 

The study of vocal speech is introduced, in the third chapter, by a 
discussion of the vocal sounds of animals. These, even the songs of 
birds, are all traced ultimately to primitive cries of pain and rage. A 
like prosaic origin is assigned, in this connection, to human song, in 
regard to which Wundt adopts K. Biicher’s work-rhythm theory. Later, 
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however, in replying to Delbriick’s criticism, he admits that the dance- 
song may be equally primitive. But the ‘‘romantic’’ theory of 
Jespersen that human language is derived from song is emphatically 
rejected ; this theory is fully and effectively criticised in the reply to 
Delbriick. Concerning the language of children, the next topic con- 
sidered, Wundt denies that it is an original invention of the child ; it 
is rather, he holds, the language of mothers and nurses accommodated 
to the linguistic capacities of the child and its general mental develop- 
ment. ‘The child articulates, with a strong tendency to reduplication 
of tones, long before it learns to speak ; and to understand speech it 
requires the aid of gesture. This influence of the environment pre- 
cludes the application here of the ‘biogenetic law’ (pp. 296 ff.), a 
conclusion reinforced later by a comparison of the language of children 
and of savages with regard to vocabulary and syntax (II. pp. 303 ff. ). 

Anterior to speech proper, then, are the natural vocal utterances 
(Naturlaute) which express states of feeling. Survivals and trans- 
formations of such utterances are to be found in language. To such 
survivals and transformations Wundt reckons (1) the ‘ primary ’ inter- 
jections (0h, ah, au, weh, etc.), (2) the ‘secondary’ interjections 
(me hercle, pots Tausend, etc.), which, though clothed in linguistic 
forms, are likewise pure expressions of feeling, and (3), as further 
modifications, the expulsive and strongly emotionally toned vocatives 
and imperatives. That vocatives and imperatives often do possess 
interjectional character cannot be denied. And yet, in criticism of 
the classification here made, it may fairly be said that their functional 
character as vocatives and as imperatives is very different, and ex- 
presses altogether different mental processes. How far removed they 
may be from the a/ur/aut appears on comparing, ¢. g., Byron’s well- 
known apostrophe to the ocean with the involuntary ‘Oh’ of surprise 
or pain. 

The other important topic treated in this chapter is onomatopoiesis. 
Wundt distinguishes between words which imitate sounds (Schad/nach- 
ahmungen, ¢. g., donnern) and those which imitate other processes 
(Lautbilder, e. g., bummein). He denies intentional imitation in 
either case. His theory is that onomatopoietic words are essentially 
vocalic gestures (Zautgeberden), impulsive reproductions of external 
impressions by mimic movements, the resemblance of the sound to the 
object being an unintended consequence. This seems a point where 
Wundt rides his hobby, his motor theory of language, unduly hard. 
Why should a sound never be consciously imitated in a word? Words 
are clearly not all unintentionally formed. Wundt similarly explains 
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the occurrence of natural vocalic metaphors, in which the sense is in- 
dicated by the sound, as due to the translation of an idea into our ex- 
pressive vocal movement through the medium of congruent feelings. 
Thus he regards the fa, af, ¢a, at, in the words of so many languages 
for ‘father’ and the ma, am, na, an, in those for ‘mother’ as vocalic 
metaphors, the former, the stronger tones, being selected by the con- 
gruent feeling of the stronger sex, the latter by that of the weaker. 
But while the psychological process indicated is intelligible enough, 
this special illustration of it is at least doubtful. Delbriick’s sugges- 
tion, however, that the words for mother were derived from the move- 
ments of the lips in sucking, is even less plausible ; it might serve for 
am, ma, but not at all for an, na, while it would serve equally well 
for the masculines af, fa. 

The important subject of phonetic change is treated in a separate 
chapter (Chap. IV). We are here in a field of controversy. Wundt 
meets all the principal issues with views and reasons always decided, 
suggestive when most debatable, but generally convincing. He rejects, 
to begin with, the postulate of the existence of any phonetic laws that 
admit of no exception. Delbriick cites against him the invariable 
dropping of @ and ¢ at the end of a word and the passage of m into 
m in Greek. But is this a law in Wundt’s sense of the term? He 
rejects, too, in full accord with the best current opinion of philologists, 
teleological explanations of phonetic change ; he equally rejects causal 
explanations exclusively physical (‘phonetic laws’), or exclusively 
psychological (‘ analogy’). The complicated phenomena require, he 
thinks, a complication of causes. As special causes of variation in the 
individual he names range of articulation, defective articulation, and 
the conditions, physical and psychological, which modify the original 
sounds when a foreign language is spoken. The general course of 
development is either ‘ regular’ and continuous, or ‘ singular’ and by 
leaps. ‘ Regular’ phonetic changes are ascribed to influences of natural 
environment, of race-mixture, of civilization; ‘singular,’ to general 
laws of association. The most important causes assigned to the latter 
phenomena are associations with other vocal sounds contiguous (asso- 
ciative Contactwirkung) or remote (associative Fernewirkung), and, in 
the case of words derived from foreign sources, associations of sounds 
and ideas conjointly. All these causes cross and interact in the most 
varied manner, subject to the social selection which prevents the es- 
tablishment of too violent changes. 

Wundt makes an interesting contribution to the discussion of 
Grimm’s Law—a conspicuous illustration of ‘regular’ phonetic 
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change—by suggesting that the permutations in question are due to 
increased rapidity of utterance. This explanation has not found favor 
with the philologists. Wundt, however, in his reply to Delbriick, 
succeeds at least in making his contention plausible (.Sprachgesch. pp. 
51, ff.). That the permutations are due to inner and not to external 
causes seems probable to him from the whole character of the 
phenomena, as well as from the occurrence of similar peculiarities in 
the Bantu dialects. But then, he argues, the causes must be sought in 
influences still at work and open to observation. More rapid utter- 
ance, to which advancing civilization is inclined, is such an influence 
and one capable of effecting such changes: ergo, etc. Such is 
Wundt’s general contention. The theory might, therefore, it would 
seem, be brought to the test of exact experiment. Is it, for instance, 
true that languages with clearly defined voiced mutes, ¢. g., English 
and French, tend to transform them, with rapid utterance, into surds? 
Oertel (Lecture on the Study of Language, pp. 211 ff.) made a few tests 
with negative results ; the subject needs further and better controlled 
investigation. 

Increasing rapidity of utterance with advancing civilization is also 
held to favor the anticipation of the movements of articulation by 
which is explained the ‘ regressive’ assimilation in Contactwirkung. 
To Delbriick’s objection that this is negatived by the numerous 
instances in German of ‘progressive’ assimilation, Wundt effec- 
tively replies that ‘ progressive’ consonantal assimilations are also 
influenced by more rapid tempo (¢. g., dumb-dumm, klimben-klimmen). 

The phonetic changes which the philologists call, with reference to 
their external results, ‘analogy-formations’ are treated by Wundt, 
with reference to their psychological interpretation, as associative 
Fernewirkungen der Laute, and all brought under the general prin- 
ciple of assimilation (Angleichung). Wundt’s classification of the 
cases (pp. 445 ff.) marks a decided advance on what is usually at- 
tempted, and his psychological interpretations (see especially p 
456-464) are, to the mind of the present reviewer at least, both com- 
prehensive and profound. The few criticisms which Delbriick makes 
on Wundt’s treatment of this subject may safely be left to the judg- 
ment of the reader. It is possible, as Delbriick suggests, that too 
little allowance is made for the influence of conscious modification 
and conscious imitation, for vocalization too is to some extent subject 
to fashion, and fashions are ‘set.’ But Wundt is doubtless right in 
maintaining in reply that the general and regular phenomena of pho- 
netic change—the permutation of mutes, assimilation and dissimila- 
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tion, analogy-formations—cannot be explained by the arbitrary inter- 
vention of individuals. 

The fifth chapter treats of the formation of words. An admirably 
clear review of the facts of aphasia leads to a rejection of strict locali- 
zation theories, and to a corresponding emphasis of the principle of 
functional exercise. This principle is psychophysical, but our igno- 
rance of the physiological side of the process obliges us to seek the 
more precise interpretation of the facts in psychology, preéminently 
in laws of association and the complication of ideas. An examination 
of tactistoscopic experiments shows that the word-idea is the product 
of an assimilation of impressions with and by means of reproductive 
elements in a disposition, both factors, the direct and the reproduc- 
tive, mutually modifying each other. 

Among other matters of interest in this chapter is a vigorous attack 
on the once generally accepted view of a ‘ root’ period of language. 
Of late, especially since the withdrawal from its support of the ‘ agglu- 
tinative’ theory of the Chinese, this view has been somewhat dis- 
credited. Wundt, for his part, boldly declares that ‘roots’ are 
nothing but the products of a logical abstraction. One of his princi- 
pal objections to the theory of a root-period for the Indogermanic 
languages is the fact that Indogermanic roots mainly express verbal 
ideas ; but it is inconceivable, he says, that men ever spoke wholly in 
verbs, especially in view of the evidence from other sources that the 
more primitive forms of speech are predominantly substantival. But 
this argument is inconclusive ; for, as Wundt himself points out, it is 
natural that we should find in the roots, which are, to be sure, only 
accessible to us by abstraction, mainly verbal ideas, since these are the 
ideas which are the most general and abstract ; but it does not follow 
that these same roots, if used originally as words, which is the point 
in question, could only have expressed ideas of action or state. There 
are, for instance, numerous signs in the gesture-language of the Amer- 
ican Indians, which, primarily representing a motion, express both an 
action and the subject of it. Similarly in Chinese, the bare word is 
often notoriously ambiguous apart from its context in use. In his reply 
to Delbriick, who defends the principle of roots in the interest of flexion 
and etymology, Wundt refers to the formation of words with entirely 
new roots taking place at the present time, ¢. g., in boulevard French ; 
in all such cases, he says, the new forms arise never as mere roots, but 
as words. This is doubtless true, and the fact points to the possi- 
bility that roots and words have always been distinct. But to appre- 
preciate the argument, it is necessary to remember that the word- 
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formations here alluded to arise in the midst of languages whose 
whole genius is opposed to merely radical speech. Wundt’s de- 
cisive argument, however, is that the primary form of speech is not 
the word, but the sentence, that the word is accordingly the product 
of analysis, that consequently roots, as the elements of words, never 
existed in isolation (p. 557). But waiving the question as to the rela- 
tive primacy of words and sentences in the earliest forms of speech, 
and granting—what seems a little difficult from the point of view of 
an evolutional theory—that the sentence comes first, why, it may be 
asked, should not the function of the sentence inhere in the single 
word? Wundt admits this as a fact for certain cases, but regards such 
single-word sentences not as true sentences, but merely as sentence- 
equivalents. But the distinction is wholly irrelevant to the question 
under discussion, unless it can be independently shown that the 
plural-word sentence existed first. Wundt does not show this. Nor 
is it intrinsically absurd to suppose that a single unflexed word might 
express something of that variety of relations which we find in the 
fully developed sentence ; we have only to take into account those 
intonations of voice and other mimic and pantomimic movements 
which always accompany, qualifying and defining its meaning, not 
only primitive, but to some degree also all speech. Wundt is very 
likely right in rejecting the theory of a historical root-period, but his 
arguments are inconclusive. 

The long sixth chapter (over 200 pages) treats of the forms of 
words. These are first classified as ‘outer’ and ‘inner,’ according 
as the function of the word in the sentence is or is not indicated in 
the word itself. Relatively to their function, words are divided into 
substantives, adjectives, verbs, and particles, corresponding respec- 
tively to the logical categories of thing, attribute, state, and relation ; 
but as these distinctions are held to be relative and unstable, the 
‘practical’ division into nouns, verbs, and particles is the one here 
adopted. In point of fact, Wundt holds that the starting point for the 
development of all the other word-forms was the noun. The genesis 
of the verb, its gradual separation from the noun, he regards as ‘‘ one of 
the greatest, probably the very greatest, revolution in the whole history 
of human thought’’ (II. p. 162). Kiilpe remarks (D¢. Létz., xxiii, 
6, p. 334) that the doctrine possesses philosophical interest from the 
fact that Trendelenburg once found a support for his metaphysics of 
motion in Becker’s view of the priority of the verb. Psychologically, 
Wundt’s view is of interest as suggesting a general law of mental devel- 
opment. This law, as Wundt has occasion to show at various points 
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in his treatise, is that thought is first gegensténdlich and only later 
sustindlich, and even after reaching the latter stage undergoes 
various transformations, from the objective to the subjective, from 
the more concrete form of relation to the more abstract. The evi- 
dence, however, seems to establish this only relatively. It is surely 
as incredible that men once spoke wholly in nouns as that they once 
spoke wholly in verbs. 

It is impossible within the space here at command to give even a 
suggestion of the rich variety of the topics discussed in this chapter. 
Many of them belong to the most difficult and debatable in philol- 
ogy, some of the problems are probably insoluble, ¢. g., the original 
significance of the case-forms. Wundt rejects the view held by the 
late Professor Whitney that cases originally all expressed relations of 
space, and in this Delbriick agrees with him. When, however, on 
the formal side, Wundt classifies cases into those of ‘inner’ and those 
of ‘outer’ determination, that is, into those which do not require 
suffixes, prepositions, etc., to express the case relation, and those 
which do, Delbriick rejects the classification as inapplicable to Indo- 
germanic, and even Wundt has to allow that cases of ‘inner’ deter- 
mination, with no external marks of indication, are hardly to be met 
with in any language. Yet there is good reason to assume that some 
cases, at least, were originally expressed, as now in gesture language, 
with sufficient definiteness by the mere position of the word in the 
sentence ; but to account for the change of these into cases of ‘ outer’ 
determination we have only a hypothetical psychological construction 
and no historical facts. Delbriick complains at still another point in 
this chapter of the substitution of psychological construction for his- 
torical investigation, namely in the derivation of the relative pronoun 
from the interrogative. This is not always true, he holds, for in 
German, ¢. g., the relative so (not wer) is derived from an ‘ indefinite’ 
so uuer (so). But with or without the associate influence of other 
already existing relatives? In general, it is safe to say that most 
philologists would here agree with Wundt. 

The seventh chapter, also more than 200 pages long, treats of syn- 
tax. Wundt, rejecting at-the outset the ‘ negative syntax’ which, in 
conformity with Brentano’s doctrine of judgment as an elementary 
phenomenon, puts the single word in the center of its theory, defines 
a sentence as ‘‘ the expression in language of the voluntary articula- 
tion of a presented whole ( Gesammtvorstellung) into its logically 
related parts’’ (II. p. 240). This definition refers, of course, to the 
sentence in its original formation, ‘ voluntary’ denoting the ‘ apper- 
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ceptive’ character of the process, ‘logical’ the peculiar character of 
the relations apperceived. The mere associative collocation of words 
is psychologically no sentence, though it may have the form of 
one. The important truth in this representation, as it seems to the 
present writer, is that the sentence has always the function of express- 
ing, or at least indicating, the combined analysis and synthesis of re- 
lated elements in a whole: it contains or implies the relation of two 
elements at least. This is true, as Wundt rightly insists, even in the 
case of impersonal judgments. But Wundt’s definition, as he ex- 
pounds it, requires the sentence to exhibit this articulation in its 
structure ; otherwise he holds it to be no true sentence, but, as we 
have already noticed, merely a sort of linguistic shorthand, a sen- 
tence-equivalent. Now, it is certainly true that many of the single 
words in actual use—imperatives, vocatives, interjections, particles— 
are of this nature ; they presuppose the fuller articulated form of sen- 
tence they stand for. But is this always the case? Delbriick points 
out that the oldest form of imperative in Indogermanic contains no 
element referring to the person, *+/ére, ¢. g., designating nothing 
but the content of the present stem. But apart from the interpreta- 
tion of such linguistic forms, there seems to be one factor which 
Wundt has overlooked in his definition, and that is the relation of the 
spoken sentence to the hearer. Taking this relation into account, it 
is clear that the articulation of idea in the mind of the speaker neces- 
sary to the formation of a sentence functionally considered need not 
be carried over into the structure of the words uttered ; it is enough 
if a similar articulation is reproduced, by whatever means, in the mind 
of the hearer. The psychology of the sentence must have regard to 
inter-subjective intercourse, and not to one of the subjects only. 
Wundt regards the sentence too exclusively from the point of view of 
the speaker. Otherwise it is not evident why the single-word sen- 
tence may not claim recognition as a true sentence on its own ac- 
count. 

Wundt divides sentences into exclamatory, propositional, and inter- 
rogative, a division which Delbriick finds grammatically impracticable, 
without, however, questioning its correctness from the psychological 
point of view. A more important question is as to the accuracy of the 
division of sentences into attributive and predicative. There are sen- 
tences, namely, according to Wundt, which contain no predicative 
relations whatever, but only a subject and an attribute. Exclamatory 
Gefiihissdtze have this character (¢. g., ‘What glorious weather !’). 
In propositional sentences again, we can distinguish those which con- 
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tain a genuine verbal predicate expressing a state or action, and those 
in which the so-called predicate merely expresses an attribute or other 
substantival relation. ‘The first only, in Wundt’s view, are properly 
predicative sentences ; in the second, the copula in our modern lan- 
| guages gives to the sentence the specious form of predication, but origi- 
dP nally sentences of this type were without the copula, were strictly at- 
tributive, closely related to the Gefihissdtze, not predicative at all. 
ti The copula thus serves in a way to convert a purely attributive sen- 
on) tence into a predicative. Delbriick objects to this recognition of a 
special class of attributive sentences. He holds that in certain cases 
(1) the addition of an adjective (‘A hare’!—‘A white hare’ !), 
a | (2) the insertion of the copula (‘ Happy the man ’—‘ Happy is the 
a: man, who, etc.’) makes no essential difference, and that it is ‘ prac- 
tical’ to regard all sentences as predicative in which an attribute is 
predicated of a subject. With regard to the first point, it may be 
observed that the question whether the addition of the adjective 
makes any difference or not will depend on what the words mean. 
Moreover, in the instance cited, a certain type of sentence is supposed 
to be already constituted before the addition of the adjective ; it does 
not follow that in other cases the sentences might not be originally 
constituted by the addition. But with regard to the second point, the 
answer is not so simple. Wundt allows, of course, that the copula 
adds nothing to the objective content of the thought ; but it does in- 
dicate, he holds, a difference in the subjective apprehension of the 
content. When, in place of the simple attributive ‘the rose red,’ we 
have the predicative ‘the rose is red,’ the ‘ is,’ says Wundt, sets forth 
this content as something which the speaker has discovered as an ob- 
jectively given fact (vorgefunden) and communicated to the hearer 
with this subjective assurance (II, p. 329). This distinction is fine 
and possibly fanciful. Nevertheless, it is impossible to study the 
material presented on pp. 329 ff., without becoming aware of the im- 
portant psychological differences of association and of apperception 
existing between languages in which the thought is conveyed by con- 
junctions of prevailingly nominal forms of speech without copula, and 
those in which the predicative-verbal forms predominate and _attri- 
butes are attached to substantives by means of the copula. Is it fanci- 
ful to detect in the latter case the influence in nominal forms of 
expression of the characteristic predicative relation? It may well be 
that the insertion of the copula makes no difference to the grammatical 
structure of the sentence, but the psychological structure of a sentence 
is never a mere matter of grammar. 
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Reference to one other point only in Delbriick’s criticism must suf- 
fice for further comment on the present chapter. The sentence, as we 
have seen, rests fundamentally, according to Wundt, on the analysis 
of a total presentation. But the sentence does not always rest wholly 
on the articulation of a single, total presentation, for other associative 
elements may enter in after the sentence is begun. Wundt treats of 
both cases under the title, ‘‘ Closed and open word-combinations ’”’ 
(II, p. 309). It is the attributive relation which is characteristically 
‘open,’ while the predicative is necessarily, as such, ‘closed.’ 
This feature of the predicative sentence is connected by Wundt with 
the law of dichotomic division familiar to readers of his Zagik : 
the simple predicative relation divides into subject and predicate, 
while if either term contains qualifying determinants each gives rise 
to a further dual division of the same kind when regarded from the 
predicative point of view. Now this in the main appears to be both 
good logic and good psychology. But there are cases where it seems 
arbitrary and pedantic to regard the sentence as constructed in this 
way. Delbriick cites as such a case the sentence, ‘ He gave the mes- 
senger the letters.’ Why, he asks, analyze this into ‘he gave the 
letters’ and ‘something was given to the messenger’? This might 
not be quite the analysis which Wundt desiderates, but in any case the 
further analysis of the complex predicate (‘gave the messenger the 
letters’) from an assumed predicative point of view seems to throw 
little light on the actual genesis of the sentence, and Delbriick is © 
roughly right in saying, though he fails utterly to appreciate the psy- 
chology of the question, that we have here one verb of predication 
related to three substantives simply because the actual event could not 
be expressed with fewer. 

In many respects the most interesting and instructive chapter in the 
entire work is that which treats of semantic change (Chap. VIII). 
Wundt notes, to begin with, the general independence of semantic and 
phonetic change, but also notes certain exceptions. His illustrations 
of this ‘ correlative’ semantic change include two types. The first is 
represented by Rade, Rapfe. Both words originally meant the same 
thing, namely the raven or crow. Thedifferentiation of Rafpe to the 
meaning ‘ black horse’ is explained by Wundt as partly the effect of 
secondary onomatopoiesis, namely, association with words like /rap- 
peln. Delbriick attacks this explanation on historical grounds, but his 
argument is extremely weak, the historical facts showing only that there 
was no connection originally of the ff in Rappeandin trappeln. Del- 
briick himself does not even attempt to explain the differentiation, 
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but falls back on Aistorischer Zufall! Wundt’s other illustrations 
are represented by the plurals Worte, Worter. The differentiaton of 
the first form to designate a collective unity of individuals is referred 
to association with the corresponding form of the singular. This ex- 
planation Delbriick also criticises on historical grounds: he finds, 
namely, that words having both plural forms were doubly influenced— 
why, he cannot say—by plurals of neuters in -7r and by those of 
masculines in -¢, but without any difference in meaning. But as 
Wundt himself admits (II, p. 425) that the difference in meaning is 
not fixed even yet, his explanation can have nothing to do with the 
historical genesis of the two plural forms, but only with the psycho- 
logical motives which tended to differentiate their meaning. The dif- 
ference in the forms is presupposed as existing. 

Wundt emphatically rejects the appeal to chance and caprice in 
accounting for semantic change, agreeing with Brugmann and other 
philologists that we must assume the postulate of a strict conformity 
to law, difficult as the interpretation of particular cases may be. In 
the last resort the causes of semantic change are psychological. And 
the problems of the psychological interpretation are mainly two: to 
deduce from the general course of semantic change laws of mental 
development, and to discover the mental processes which underlie the 
particular phenomena. Both problems are treated at length, but it 
must suffice here to indicate the bare results. The study of the first 
problem, then, shows in general a development from more concrete 
ideas to ideas more abstract, thus confirming the view of mental de- 
velopment already derived from examining the forms of words and the 
structure of sentences, while the factors which the study of the second 
problem discovers are all elementary processes of association within 
the functional unity of apperception. Thus semantic change runs 
parallel less with phonetic change than with the general structure of 
language. Association and apperception appear in both as the essential 
factors, represented in their total external effects in the general struc- 
ture of language, revealed in their inmost psychological nature in 
semantic change and the development of ideas (II, p. 583). 

The theory of the origin of language developed in the final chap- 
ter of the work is already in its main outlines before us. The his- 
torical theories on this subject—theories of miracle, of invention, of 
the imitation of objective sounds, of the association of natural, pre- 
linguistic vocal sounds with the object—are examined and rejected. 
Wundt’s theory is based upon his conception of language as funda- 
mentally an expressive movement. There is no fixed point, he holds, 
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at which it first begins: it represents rather a continuous evolution 
from the totality of expressive movements which characterize animal 
life generally. ‘‘ Language, accordingly, is nothing but that form of 
motor expression which is adequate to the stage of development of 
human consciousness’’ (Il, p. 606). With these premises the prob- 
lem of the origin of language is specifically this: How did the ex- 
pressive movements peculiar to man and adequate to human con- 
sciousness become vocal sounds, and so symbols of thought, which 
only in exceptional cases have any similarity to the things they sig- 
nify? Wundt holds that the reference to meaning must have always 
been indirect, partly because in many cases the meaning could have 
been derived only from accompanying gestures, but chiefly because in 
all cases the immediate expression of the mental state is not the 
sound, but the movements of articulation, the Zautgederde. Speech 
developed originally, he thinks, in connection with gesture-language, 
and only gradually became independent under the influence of con- 
tinued social intercourse. The origin of language is thus not a single 
event, but an evolution coincident with the general evolution of man. 
As especially determinative conditions of this evolution, Wundt men- 
tions social linguistic tradition, the mixture of languages, and the so- 
called ‘spontaneous’ changes connected with the general influences 
of civilization. He scouts the idea that all languages originated in a 
single primitive language. Wundt’s evolutional theory, which is at 
the same time a motor theory of language will certainly commend 
itself, hypothetical as it must necessarily be in many of its details, to 
a large part of the best psychological thinking of our time. The idea 
of looking at the articulation of the sound as the key to the problem, 
and of connecting that with the theory of expressive movements in 
general, seems. on reflection, to be the one demanded as a guide to in- 
vestigation in this field by the deeper spirit of modern psychology. 
It is Wundt’s great merit to have thought out this idea so fully. 

In conclusion: The work is inordinately long, it would have been 
better had it been shorter. Delbriick’s little book forms an excellent 
introduction to it on the philological side, and contains besides a 
singularly clear account of Wundt’s general psychology warmly com- 
mended by Wundt himself. But it ignores the psychological signifi- 
cance of the treatise. And indeed it is very easy to overlook this in 
the multitude of details. Thus the results are apt to appear a little 
disappointing. Language a psycho-physical phenomenon, a uniquely 
developed form of expressive movements, its special characters due to 
association and apperception, its development exhibiting the develop- 
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ment of the human mind, particularly its development from more 
concrete to more abstract ways of thinking—such seems to be the sum 
of the matter. But while the nature of the processes indicated is 
thoroughly discussed each in its place, the results are not obviously 
connected. We fail to see the unity and continuity of the processes 
conformed to universal law which constitute for Wundt the real being 
of the Volksseele ; we fail to see, in any general conspectus, what the 
successive stages in the development are. Or, at least, we are not 
sure that we see. Possibly this may all be made clear in a final sum- 
ming up when the whole work is completed. For the present treatise, 
we remember, is the first instalment towards the completion of a vast 
psychological system. Meanwhile, it seems hardly necessary to say 
that a work by Wundt containing the ripe results of the labor of forty 
years is a work of no ordinary importance. An analysis of it even as 
long as that given above must needs be inadequate ; its proper appre- 
ciation belongs to the future history of the science of psychology itself. 
H. N. GARDINER. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


A History of English Utilitarianism. By Ernest ALBEE. Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1902.—pp. Xvi, 427. 

**« When one speaks of English Utilitarianism,’’ Professor Albee re- 
marks in the introduction to this work, ‘‘ it is not wholly evident, 
without explanation, whether one mainly refers to a very important 
practical movement of English thought, extending through the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century and about the first half of the 
nineteenth century, or to a very familiar, to us probably the most 
familiar type of abstract ethical theory. There is a reason for this 
confusion, which should not be overlooked, even apart from the pos- 
sible ambiguity of the term Utilitarianism. Bentham and James 
Mill, two of the three ‘ English Utilitarians’ to whom Mr. Leslie 
Stephen devotes much the greater part of his very interesting and 
valuable work bearing that title, were much more interested in the 
supposed practical applications of the theory of Utility than in the 
theory itself, considered merely as belonging to Ethics as one of the 
philosophical disciplines, In a less degree the same tendency may be 
traced in the writings of J. S. Mill, to whom the third volume of Mr. 
Stephen’s work is mainly devoted, though of the importance of his 
actual contributions to philosophy proper there can be no serious 
question. Now it is this social and political side of the Utilitarian 
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movement that Mr. Stephen has had principally in view in his admir- 
able account of the ‘ English Utilitarians’. . . . Yet the doctrine of 
Universalistic Hedonism, as Professor Sidgwick aptly termed it, had 
been largely developed as an ethical theory proper before Bent- 
ham wrote, and before he and the two Mills undertook to deduce 
from it their characteristic views on society and government. And 
though Utilitarianism as an ethical theory seems to have lost ground, 
on the whole, during the past two or three decades, it has certainly 
outlived the practical Utilitarian movement referred to above, and 
still demands the thoughtful consideration of all students of Ethics.’’ 
It is to the study of Utilitarianism in the second, or theoretic sense 
that the present work is devoted. 

Of this movement Dr. Albee justly observes that, while no one of 
its representatives—not even Hume or Mill—is individually of such 
importance for English ethics as Bishop Butler, yet ‘‘ taken as a whole, 
Utilitarianism may fairly be regarded as England’s most characteristic, 
if not r’ost important, contribution to the development of ethical 
theory’’ (Preface, p. vi). ‘‘ In truth, this is the one easily recog- 
nisable type of ethical theory which has had both a perfectly continu- 
ous and a fairly logical development from the beginnings of English 
ethics to the present time.’’ The characteristically English feature of 
the Utilitarian movement lies in the fact that it is, like English ethics 
generally, ‘‘ comparatively non-metaphysical.’’ ‘‘ Now the result of 
this comparatively non-metaphysical character of English ethics is 
that it has by no means taken its true place in the general history of 
philosophy. Properly speaking, we have no history of English 
ethics.’’ Dr. Albee mentions the treatment of the subject by Whe- 
well, which is of no permanent value, and that of the late Professor 
Sidgwick, in his Outlines of the History of Ethics for English Readers, 
which is ‘‘ all that a mere outline could very well be,’’ but does not 
pretend any more than Wundt’s sketch in his Z7¢Azk, to be an ade- 
quate history of the subject. Mention might well have been made of 
Jodl’s more satisfactory account of English ethics in general and of 
Utilitarianism in particular in his Geschichte der Ethik in der neueren 
Philosophie. In any case, no one will be inclined to dissent from the 
author of the present work in his opinion that the history of English 
Utilitarianism deserves more careful mention, as well as more critical 
study than it has yet received. 

As to the manner in which Dr. Albee has discharged his task, there 
will be, at any rate, no inclination to dispute his success in avoiding 
the two faults which he is himself rightly most anxious to avoid, 
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namely, inaccuracy, and partisanship. No more careful or judicial 
treatment of the subject, from first to last, could possibly be desired. 
The danger rather is that, in his scrupulous anxiety to be absolutely 
accurate and absolutely fair, the author should be only too careful in 
the statement of detail, and thus at once unduly try his readers’ 
patience, and endanger the broad general results of the investigation. 
On the whole, however, he has succeeded in avoiding this danger, 
guided as he has been throughout by the main principles of the move- 
ment as he has unerringly and firmly apprehended them, It is, in- 
deed, the union of these two, so frequently separated, characteristics— 
painstaking attention to detail and comprehensive grasp of the general 
principles—that entitles the work to be placed in the first rank as a 
study in the history of philosophy. Nor is its interest merely histor- 
ical or antiquarian ; the logic of the historical development is so 
clearly and so convincingly unfolded that the reader is inevitably, and 
as it were unconsciously, instructed in the true solution of the ethical 
problem. 

In the history of Utilitarianism Dr. Albee distinguishes ‘‘ two fairly 
distinct phases: first, the gradual development of the theory in the 
direction of formal consistency down to about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century ; and, secondly, the later development, often at 
the expense of formal consistency, but always in the direction of doing 
justice to the concrete moral ideals which had been partly lost sight of 
in the earlier, more abstract form of the theory’’ (Introd. p. xvi). 
The earlier phase of the theory is egoistic in its interpretation of the 
motive, even when it is altruistic in its conception of the Good; it 
can conceive of no obligation which is not reducible to terms of self- 
interest ; and accordingly it inevitably becomes theological, since the 
only way in which obligation can be made complete is by divine 
sanctions. The later phase of the theory offers an altruistic inter- 
pretation of the motive as well as of the Good, and, conceiving 
obligation as objective and irreducible to terms of self-interest, be- 
comes independent of theological, no less than of other sanctions. 
The chronological division is not, of course, to be taken too strictly. 
In the earlier period we find significant anticipations of the later point 
of view, and late in the nineteenth century we find serious lapses to 
the eighteeenth century way of looking at life and conduct. 

‘The true founder of English Utilitarianism,’’ according to Dr. 
Albee, is Richard Cumberland, to whom accordingly he devotes the 
first two chapters of his work. He does not, of course, intend to 
claim that Cumberland’s theory is consistently hedonistic. He admits 
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that throughout the treatise De /egibus naturae ‘‘ ‘perfection’ (in 
the sense of highest development of the powers of mind and body) is 
regarded as a principle parallel to that of ‘the greatest happiness of 
all.’ It is only by noting the greater emphasis laid upon the Utili- 
tarian principle, the greater actual use made of it in rationalizing 
morality, that we are able confidently to place Cumberland where he 
belongs, at the head of the distinguished list of English Utilitarian 
moralists’’ (p. 52). Proceeding next to consider the relation of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson to Utilitarianism, the author finds the two 
conceptions of happiness and perfection in Shaftesbury, ‘‘ no longer 
in mechanical juxtaposition, but wrought together, so that they appear 
as different aspects of the same fact of moral health or harmony. . . 
The system would seem to bear at least a closer relation to the modern 
doctrine of ‘ Self-realisation’ than to Utilitarianism ’’ (p. 57). Hut- 
cheson, the first English writer, to use the exact Utilitarian formula— 
‘‘the greatest happiness for the greatest numbers’’—though he ap- 
proaches much more nearly to the Utilitarian position than Shaftesbury, 
also stops short of Utilitarianism, by insisting that ‘‘ the dignity or 
moral importance of persons may compensate numbers,’’ and by basing 
upon this ‘‘sense of dignity’’ an absolute qualitative distinction be- 
tween pleasures. 

It is in Gay’s Dissertation concerning the Fundamental Principle of 
Virtue or Morality, prefixed to Law’s translation of King’s Origin of 
Evil, that we have ‘‘in its complete and unmistakable form’’ ‘‘ the 
first characteristic phase of English Utilitarianism.’’ ‘To this work 
we can trace back all the characteristic doctrines of Tucker and Paley. 
‘* However much these authors did to fill in the outline—and Tucker 
at least did a very great deal—it must be granted that the whole out- 
line of Utilitarianism, in its first complete and unencumbered form is 
to be found in Gay’s Preliminary Dissertation’’ (p. 83). His defini- 
tion of obligation is epoch-making for the theory: ‘‘ Obligation is the 
necessity of doing or omitting any action in order to be happy’’ ; and 
in his enumeration of ‘‘ the four different manners in which obligation 
is induced ’’ he anticipates precisely Bentham’s four sanctions. The 
relations of the latter versions of eighteenth century or egoistic Util- 
itarianism to Gay’s original statement of the principle are thus sum- 
marized: ‘‘ Tucker developed Gay’s theory ; Paley reduced Tucker’s 
to concise and manageable form ; Bentham, in fancied (or, at any rate, 
professed ) independence of them both, and of Hume as well, tacitly 
neglected the theological sanction—which . . . he was not in a po- 
sition logically to do—and also introduced certain refineme:'s into 
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the ‘ hedonistic calculus.’ But all this development and modification 
was external; the theory was one and the same at the core’’ (pp. 
154, 155). This view of Bentham’s relation to his predecessors, 
which the author clearly establishes, deprives him of the originality 
which has often been claimed for him. ‘‘ His adoption of the ‘ great- 
est happiness ’ formula did not imply a departure from what had become 
the traditional view of the Utilitarians, that the motive of the agent 
is uniformly egoistic.’’ ‘‘ Indeed the one important respect in which 
Bentham departs from his predecessors is in his dubious attempt to re- 
duce ethics to ‘ moral arithmetic,’ in the grimly literal sense. This, 
however, cannot be regarded as a real advance in ethical theory, but 
quite the contrary. The inevitable conclusion, then, seems to be that 
Bentham contributed almost nothing of importance to ethics, con- 
sidered strictly as such, though he unquestionably did more than any 
of his contemporaries to bring the Utilitarian theory into popular 
ethical discussions’’ (p. 190). 

The transition from the earlier to the later form of the Utilitarian 
theory is marked by the publication, in 1838, of Mill’s famous article 
on Bentham. The altruistic version of the theory had been already 
stated, however, by Hume in the /nguiry concerning the Principles of 
Morais, which Dr. Albee regards as ‘‘ the classic statement of English 
Utilitarianism,’’ and which he carefully distinguishes from the essen- 
tially egoistic theory of the third book of the Zreatise. Of Mill's 
ethical views, as stated not only in the Us#/itarianism but in various 
other places, and in the chronological order of their statement, Dr. 
Albee gives a very careful and sympathetic account. The three 
chapters devoted to Mill, are, in my opinion, among the most success- 
ful and valuable in the book. 

With a true sense of the importance of focusing the results, for 
contemporary thought, of the development of ethical theory which he 
has been tracing, Dr. Albee concludes his work with a careful ex- 
amination of the views of Spencer and of the late Professor Sidgwick 
in turn. His chief reason for including the former writer in a study 
of Utilitarianism is not so much because he is the most prominent 
representative of Evolutionism in ethics, as because, in point of fact, 
‘*his ethical theory is much less dependent upon the Evolutional 
method than is commonly recognized . . . In truth, a special reason 
for considering his ethical writings at length in this connection is, that 
his doctrine is presented in what may be called a pre-Evolutional form 
in Social Statics (1851), as well as in a form ostensibly depending 
upon the theory of Evolution in the Principles of Ethics (1879-1893). 
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A comparison of the later with the earlier form of the system is as 
interesting as it is instructive’’ (p. 269). The result of this com- 
parison is not merely to show the close resemblance of the later to the 
earlier form of the theory, but to prove that, in fundamental principles, 
‘«Mr. Spencer stands in much closer relations to the eighteenth cent- 
uary British moralists than to the more recent Evolutional school, 
which takes seriously the helpful, if by no means ultimate, conception 
of society as an organism ’’ (pp. 335-6). His conception of Justice, 
in particular, ‘‘ makes individual welfare an end in itself in a way that 
the theory of Evolution would never suggest, and that the perfectly 
consistent Evolutionist could by no means admit without reservations 
that never occur to Mr. Spencer’’ (p. 343). ‘‘In fact, it seems to 
the present writer that, in order to do Mr. Spencer justice, one must 
regard him as the last great individualist, in the eighteenth century 
sense of the word, rather than as the true exponent of Evolutional 
ethics’’ (p. 356). 

The examination of Sidgwick’s position is not quite so satisfying 
as the previous parts of the work. With all his efforts to be fair to 
his author, Dr. Albee hardly succeeds, I think, in doing justice to the 
real merits of Sidgwick’s system, and his criticism would have gained 
in effectiveness if the main points had been more fully developed and 
certain minor points omitted or subordinated. This remark applies 
more particularly to the treatment of Sidgwick’s three rational prin- 
ciples, justice, prudence, and benevolence. The main criticism, how- 
ever, is of fundamental importance, namely, that the results of Sidg- 
wick’s entire examination of the ‘‘methods of ethics’’ are really 
contained in his original classification of these methods ; and that this 
classification is not satisfactory, omitting as it does the method of 
‘ Self-realization,’ and including that of ‘ Egoism,’ which ‘‘ cannot by 
itself possibly be regarded as affording a basis for a separate method 
of ethics.’’ Regarding the latter so-called ‘method,’ Dr. Albee 
justly remarks that ‘‘ while many of the older English moralists, other- 
wise representing the most diverse tendencies, held the egoistic theory 
of the moral motive, or at least used language that would permit of 
that interpretation, not one of them ever claimed, or so much as sug- 


. gested, that one could determine the morality of actions by comput- 


ing one’s private chances of happiness. In fact, a careful reading of 
Book II, on ‘Egoism,’ . . . will show that what is really consid- 
ered is the practicability of ordering one’s life on the principle of 
Egoistic Hedonism, not whether morality itself can be rationalized by 
the application of that principle. It is hardly necessary to say that 
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the method of treatment, in this respect, differs very materially from 
that employed in Book III, on ‘ Intuitionism,’ and in Book IV, on 
‘ Utilitarianism’ ’’ (pp. 385-6). His acceptance of Egoism as a 
method leads Sidgwick to his final affirmation of the ‘‘ Dualism of the 
Practical Reason,’’ in which Dr. Albee sees a relapse to the stand- 
point of eighteenth century Individualism. ‘‘ Both historically and 
logically, this demand for the reconciliation of duty and interest, in 
the sense of separate individual interest, which could be effected only 
by the theological sanction, is intimately connected with the theory 
of obligation which Gay once for all perfectly expressed, when he 
said: ‘ Obligation is the necessity of doing or omitting any action in 
order to be happy’ ’’ (p. 414). Yet Sidgwick started with a denial 
of this theory of obligation, and of the hedonistic and egoistic theory 
of the object of desire, which was inseparably connected with it. 
** It was a notable event in the development of recent ethical theory, 
when Utilitarianism thus for the first time really took account of But- 
ler’s starting-point and method; and if the result would seem to be 
the inevitable dissolution of traditional Utilitarianism itself, there is 
perhaps little ground for regret. Neither J. S. Mill nor Professor 
Sidgwick were adepts in rigid logical consistency ; but the very fact 
that they could for the time hold together the half-truths of seemingly 
antithetical systems, enabled them to perform a service for the devel- 
opment of systematic ethics which only the future can duly appre- 
ciate’’ (pp. 416-7). James SETH. 


Saint Anselme. [Les grandes philosophes.] Par le comte Do- 
MET DE VorGEs ; collection dirigée par Clodius Piat. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1901 ; 8vo.—pp. 334- 

The man who occupies himself chiefly with the study of modern 
philosophy lays this book down with an odd sense that he has been 
transported into another world and has been moving among men of a 
different race. He has passed from the twentieth century into the 
thirteenth ; St. Thomas, ‘‘ le Prince de |’ Ecole,’’ speaks with authority, 
and one feels that one must be lacking in proper feeling not to yield 
him reverence, for he stands as the exponent of a stately tradition, 
and his teaching is the teaching of St. Augustine, St. Anselm, St. 
Bonaventura, ‘‘ and of all the fathers and doctors.’’ In the face of a 
doctrine so august, the independent criticism which the modern man 
accords to the philosophers which he chiefly reads seems sadly out of 
place ; it is mere disorder to interrupt a cathedral-service with a tin 
trumpet. 
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The Comte de Vorges is devoted heart and soul to the scholastic 
doctrine—‘‘ la vérité traditionelle.’’ To the complaint that phil- 
osophy can present no stable and assured results, as can the special 
sciences, he has a ready answer: ‘‘ Voici une philosophie qui depuis 
deux mille ans n’a jamais varié dans ses points fondamentaux. Saint 
Augustin, saint Anselme, saint Thomas ont connu et enseigné les 
mémes doctrines. Ils les ont seulement développées peu 4 peu, de 
maniére a leur donner une forme plus rigoureusement scientifique. 
Ne serait-ce pas que cette philosophie représente plus particuli¢rement 
la philosophie éternelle, Jerennis guaedam philosophia, qu’ invo- 
quait Leibniz?’’ (p. 110). This traditional doctrine has with the 
centuries undergone some changes of form, and has grown more defi- 
nite, but has always remained substantially the same (p. 110). It is 
according to the norms which it furnishes that de Vorges judges the 
philosophers of the past and the men of science of the present. Shall 
we describe him as prejudiced ?—‘‘ Don’t talk to us of prejudices. 
The fully convinced and firmly believing christian has no prejudices. 
Men are pleased to represent him as always anxious about his faith. 
This is a mistake. Precisely because he believes firmly, there is no 
truth of which he has fear; he knows that none can make its appear- 
ance to contradict him. If some troublesome theory passes as true, 
although not absolutely demonstrated, he waits tranquilly for the fu- 
ture to reveal the error. If awell demonstrated truth seems out of har- 
mony with his beliefs, he knows how to allow for the windings of the 
road. He knows that some day or other his beliefs and the trouble- 
some truth will find their harmony in a completer science. For nine- 
teen hundred years the Christian doctors have counted on these mean- 
derings of science, and they have never been deceived’’ (p. 137). 

It goes without saying that the man who can indite such sentences 
cannot criticise Anselm as he would be criticised by the man of our 
day. One may live in the twentieth century and not be of it. If 
one really belongs in one’s whole intellectual development and mental 
equipment to the thirteenth century, if one has adopted unreservedly 
its fundamental philosophical assumptions, its moral and religious 
ideals, its attitude toward science, and its outlook upon life, one can- 
not be justly expected to write as one writes to whom these things are 
chiefly matters of historical interest. It would not be fair to judge de 
Vorges’s book without taking into consideration the limitations which 
he has elected to lay down for himself. He does not for a moment 
intend to set his foot beyond the line which encircles ‘‘la vérité 
traditionelle.’’ His criticism of Anselme is to be an exposition of the 
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latter’s doctrine, and an indication of his place in the line of develop- 
ment of the scholastic philosophy. 

Regarded from this point of view the book is a good one. That 
the author is thoroughly familiar with the scholastic doctrine is evident 
here as in his earlier works. He is, of course, a sympathetic critic, 
and his evident affection for the subject of his criticism does not 
diminish the pleasure with which one reads his pages. On those 
occasions in which he finds Anselm to be wanting when weighed in 
the balance of ‘‘la grande Scholastique,’’ he deals with him very 
gently. It is difficult not to exercise a ceremonious courtesy when 
one finds oneself in such stately company. To the man whom we 
describe as ‘‘le Docteur Angélique ’’ (p. 286), ‘1’ Ange del’ Ecole’’ 
(p. 287), ‘‘le Prince de I’ Ecole’’ (pp. 179, 195, 269), we may grant 
more authority than to others; but we cannot, nevertheless, treat 
lightly ‘‘le Docteur Solennel’’ (p. 292), ‘‘le Docteur Séraphique’’ 
(294), or ‘‘le Docteur Magnifique’’ (p. 329). To those among 
the moderns who exercise their ingenuity in the attempt to prove that 
the errors of Immanuel Kant are negligible quantities, and are not to 
be taken seriously, I recommend this book as a model well worthy of 
careful study. 

The chapter devoted to the life of Anselm appears to draw its 
materials largely from de Rémusat’s work. Our author accepts naively 
the accounts which have came down to us of Anselm’s gifts of prophecy 
and of clairvoyance, and of his power of working miracles. In this, 
of course, many will not follow him. Especially quaint is the account 
of the way in which the modest saint was made the unwilling instru- 
ment of the suppression of a conflagration in the house next to the one 
in which he happened to be lodged in London. It seems that, when 
the fire broke out, he was besought to extinguish it; it was very little 
to ask that he at least make the sign of the cross, and so much his 
friends were determined to have of him: ‘‘ Comme Anselme protestait 
que ce serait tenter Dieu, Baudoin |’ entraina hors de la maison, et, 
lui prenant la main, lui fit faire le signe de la croix sur les flammes. 
L’ incendie s’ arréta anssitt6t’’ (p. 50). But even those who are dis- 
posed to give little credence to such stories, may read with pleasure 
de Vorges’s clear and brief sketch of the life and character of Anselm. 
On the whole, it gives a good picture of the man. ‘The story of the 
struggle touching the investitures is told at some length, and is well 
told. The feeling of the author as to the most desirable solution of 
some of the problems which confront modern France, comes out clearly 
in the concluding words of the chapter: ‘‘ It was such bishops that 
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saved the church from servitude and Europe from barbarism. It is 
such bishops that will snatch France from the grasp of impiety and 
anarchy ’’ (p. 68). 

To criticise in detail the presentation and the criticism of Anselm’s 
theory of knowledge, of his definition of truth, of his realism, of his 
doctrine of the nature of the soul and its liberty, of his thoughts on 
God, and last, but not least, of his famous ontological argument, is 
impossible within the limits permitted to this review. That no 
developed theory of knowledge is to be found in the writings of 
Anselm, de Vorges justly remarks (p. 85), but he thinks it possible to 
gather indications of his way of approaching epistemological problems. 
He is especially anxious to prove that neither Anselm nor the later 
scholastics advocated the doctrine of representative perception attri- 
buted by Reid, and by many others since his time, to the mediaeval 
philosophers (p. 87). He finds Anselm, on the whole, in the line of 
the traditional doctrine, but admits that, on certain points, as in 
marking the distinction of sense and intellect, he seems in some 
danger of wandering (p. 88). To make clear what it was that 
Anselm thus imperfectly apprehended, de Vorges gives a sketch of the 
scholastic theory of knowledge as it was developed later—‘ la belle 
doctrine de la connaissance ’’—a sketch which introduces us at once 
into a world peopled by conceptions that most of us can only regard 
as shades: the being of essence, the being of existence, degrees of 
reality, the Aristotelian ‘‘ active intellect,’’ etc., etc. Propositions 
which seem to us in the highest degree doubtful are assumed as self- 
evident. We are told that it is impossible for what is material to act 
upon what is immaterial, and that, hence, the sense cannot imprint 
upon the intellect the image that it has derived from external things. 
If the intellect is to know things, it must, then, have a ‘‘ donnée in- 
telligible ’’—-what is furnished must be transformed and refined before 
the intellect can make use of it. How are we to understand this 
‘donnée intelligible’’? Thus: 

‘*« Toutes les fois que Dieu appelle une créature 4 |’ existence, il con- 
fére a cet étre un certain degré de perfection, un certain type. Ce 
degré est ce que l’on appelle son essence. La donnée intelligible 
représente l’essence, le degré d’étre regu par la créature, la mesure 
de perfection qui lui est concédée.’’ 

Now, all these ‘‘ données intelligibles’’ are comprehended in the 
infinite perfection of God, and he possesses them all through the idea 
which he has of himself. But man does not possess in himself the 
essential types of things. He has, therefore, no direct means of 
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knowing things in their intimate nature. ‘‘ Pour y suppléer, |’auteur 
du monde a pris un détour. I] a fait l"homme sensible.’’ The senses 
bring us into a superficial but real relation with individual things. 
To know them completely, we must know them as things which have 
essences. The active intellect communicates intelligibility to those 
elements in the sense-impression which are susceptible of it, and thus 
we come to know things (pp. 99-102). 

This ‘‘ belle doctrine ’’ is not, of course, to be discovered in the 
works of Anselm, as it is here portrayed; this de Vorges admits, as I 
have mentioned. A less sympathetic critic would be inclined to 
think, with Hauréau, that some of Anselm’s statements indicate a 
leaning towards a very different doctrine. But Anselm certainly 
showed an extreme willingness to believe everything that he thought 
it his duty as a churchman to believe, and there can be little doubt 
that, had he lived later, he would have believed all this. The ‘‘ credo, 
ut intelligam ’’ can do its perfect work in epistemology, as elsewhere. 
I may remark, in passing, that de Vorges’s discussion of this sentiment 
of the Pros/ogium well illustrates the sympathy and liberality with 
which he interprets the words of his author. It is, moreover, the 
occasion for the introduction of a mot too delightfully French to 
pass over: ‘‘ La vérité est femme ; elle ne se donne complétement que 
si elle se croit sire d’étre aimée’’ (p. 136). 

Anselm defines truth as ‘‘la rectitude des choses saisissable par 
l’intelligence seule’’ (p. 126). This definition de Vorges finds, not 
false, but too vague. He prefers that of St. Thomas: ‘‘ veritas est 
adaequatio rei et intellectus,’’ which to us seems sufficiently vague 
also. Nor is he wholly content with Anselm’s realism. The expres- 
sions of his author, taken literally, appear to indicate that he was an 
exaggerated realist, but he thinks it right to make allowance for the 
lack of exactitude in the philosophical language of the eleventh cen- 
tury. To one sentence he takes decided exception. It is this: 
**Celui qui ne comprend pas comment plusieurs homme sont spécif- 
iquement un seul homme, ne comprend pas non plus comment plus- 
ieurs personnes dont chacune est Dieu sont un seul Dieu’’ (p. 153). 
This he regards as an imprudence which favors the blasphemies of 
Roscellinus, instead of refuting them. He cannot criticise the realism 
of Anselm as it would be criticised by a modern man, for he is a real- 
ist himself, although of a somewhat mild type. 

In his doctrine of the nature of the soul Anselm follows Augustine 
with faithfulness, as did the later scholastics. The soul is simultane- 
ously present as a whole in all the parts of the body. How can it be 
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present in so many places at once? Thus, says de Vorges: by virtue 
of its nature it is without relation to extension ; it ‘‘dominates’’ ex- 
tension, and is not subject to its laws. Nor is this strange ubiquity 
peculiar to that which is spiritual. Has not St. Thomas pointed out 
that the same prerogative is enjoyed by material substance? Material 
substance has extension as its immediate effect, but in its own nature 
it is prior to extension—produces it, and does not obey its laws. The 
material substance is as a whole under the mass of the body that it 
sustains, and it is in its entirety under every part of the body (pp. 
178-179). 

The Prince of the School develops this doctrine with a view to 
throwing light upon the mystery of the Eucharist ; but it appears to 
have a plain consequence from which both he and de Vorges would 
recoil with horror. If material substance be thus ubiquitous in a body, 
do we, when we divide the body, create a new substance, or do we 
cut in two the old one? Plainly we cannot cut in two, with any 
knife of man’s devising, a thing that is present as a whole on both 
sides of the line of division. That we can create substances by a mere 
bisection of qualities seems to be an extraordinary assumption of 
magical powers. It only remains for us to accept the doctrine that 
one and the same substance may underlie two or more different bodies 
—or, perhaps, that but one substance may underlie all bodies, since there 
seems no good reason for limiting the ubiquity of a substance in space. 
Similar reasoning may be applied to minds. Their substance is prior 
to their qualities; and if the same material substance may underlie 
this table and the chair in the next room, or my body and the body 
of my neighbor, why may not the same spiritual substance underlie 
my mental activities and those of my neighbor? Such consequences 
de Vorges does not, of course, draw from the doctrine set forth by St. 
Thomas. That would carry him beyond the limits of “la vérité 
traditionelle.’’ He merely points out that modern thinkers must be 
at fault in connecting the mind with the brain rather than with the 
body asa whole. The brain, he says, is extended, and, even if we 
place the soul in the brain, we still have on our hands the question : 
how is it possible for the indivisible and non-extended soul to be 
associated with an extended organ? Besides, it is by no means certain 
that sensations are formed in the brain (p. 179). It seems, thus, 
that the physiological psychology as a whole is one of those mean- 
derings of science which need not cause anxiety to ‘‘le chrétien 
pleinement convaincu.’’ 

On Anselm’s curious discussion of the will and its freedom—his 
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definition of freedom as ‘‘the power of preserving the rectitude of 
the will,’’ and his attempt to show that a man who has lost his recti- 
tude remains free, because he still has ‘‘the power of preserving his 
rectitude if he had it’’ (p. 209)—on these I cannot take the space'to 
comment. The whole discussion is interesting as showing how a 
problem hoary with age may change its expression with the lapse of 
time. Nor may I take up for examination the scholastic doctrines of 
the unreality of evil (pp. 213 ff.), the timelessness of eternity (pp. 
221 ff.), the absolute simplicity of the Divine Nature, and the relation 
of God to created things (pp. 229-266). Everywhere the discus- 
sion remains within the limits of the Catholic tradition, and is inter- 
esting as bringing us into close contact with a type of thought of great 
historic importance, which has left unmistakable traces of its influence 
even where we are least apt to suspect the fact, and one with which 
most of us are too little familiar. Of more than common value is the 
lengthy chapter ( XIII.) devoted to Anselm’s famous ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of God. Its history is given in detail, and we 
are enabled to see it through the eyes of the scholastic, of the man to 
whom distinctions of ‘‘essence’’ and ‘‘ existence’’ have a living 
significance. 

I have read M. de Vorges’s book with pleasure, and, I hope, with 
profit. For one thing, it has impressed me deeply with the danger 
which a man is in when he has enrolled himself as the adherent of 
any school whatever. He has chosen to live within four walls, and all 
the light that reaches him has been strained through colored glass. 
He is not merely a man who believes something, but a man who /n- 
tends to believe something, and can die waiting for a ‘‘ verité génante ’’ 
to adjust itself to his preconceptions. The danger is not one that men- 
aces the scholastic alone. The contented Positivist, the Kantian, the 
Hegelian, the Herbartian, are in much the same danger. He who is 
sufficiently prejudiced cannot conceive that he is prejudiced at all ; 
and as long as human nature remains the complex thing that it is, so 
long will it be possible for man enthusiastically to build up debatable 
arguments upon dubious assumptions in the conviction that he is 
** fighting for the truth.’’ 

GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 
La notion de philosophie scholastique. M. De Wutr. Rev. Ph., XXVII, 

6, pp. 631-645. 

Though philosophy was regarded in the abbatial and monachal schools 
as a preparation foy theology, the two were looked upon as distinct both in 
subject matter and method, Instead of aiming at an intrinsic and abso- 
lute definition, historians have stopped at the extrinsic or relative notion 
of scholastic philosophy, thereby overlooking its doctrinal contents, and 
neglecting its signification and characteristics. Some characterize it either 
by its methods of exposition (syllogism), by the language which is its 
vehicle (Latin), or by the places where it flourished (the schools) ; others 
define it by its place in history (the Middle Ages) ; others declare it to be 
a plagiarism of Greek philosophy, or the servant of theology. The inade- 
quacy of all these definitions is evident when we apply the same mode of 
definition to other historic periods. What, for example, should we know 
of Greek philosophy if defined as a philosophy written in Greek, or extend- 
ing from the sixth century before, to the sixth century after Christ? Of 
the many extrinsic definitions of philosophy the two most in vogue are 
here examined at length. The first of these is the purely epistemological 
definition, according to which scholasticism is the philosophy of the 
schools. Thus understood scholasticism is no more a philosophy than a 
science of medicine, and it no more applies to the Middle Ages than to 
any other historical epoch. This definition fails to give the differentia of 
the scholastic philosophy. The second insufficient definition is that scho- 
lastic philosophy is the handmaid of theology. It is true that theology ex- 
ercised a control over philosophy, but this control was negative and pro-— 
hibitive rather than positive. The notion of scholasticism as subservient 
to religion is inadequate for the following reasons: (1) Embracing only 
the exterior attributes of the thing defined, it does not give the doctrinal 
contents of scholastic philosophy as such. (2) Even if subordinated to 
theology, scholasticism must have some signification by itself in proportion 
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as it furnishes rational explanations of what is. (3) Scholasticism is made 
up of a number of doctrines having no direct relation to Catholicism. (4) 
Finally, in the same scholastic system there are multiple and contradictory 
types.—Is the scholastic philosophy a system or a mosaic of divergent 
theories? (a) Considered in its totality, it is a chaos. This could not 
be otherwise in a philosophy embracing the researches of twenty genera- 
tions. (4) Scholasticism breaks up into several systems. (c) Between 
the systems of a Descartes anda St. Thomas there is no kinship. But 
there is much in common in the systems of a group of the great scholars 
of the Middle Ages, Anselm, Alexander of Hales, Thomas Aquinas, Bona- 
venture, and Duns Scotus. Despite their differences, these men are in 
agreement upon a number of fundamental theories. (d) Scholasticism is 
not a monistic system. The distinction between matter and form, between 
the particular and the universal, etc., make the scholastic philosophy in- 


compatible with monism. 
M. S. MACDONALD. 


The Atomic Self. G.S. FULLERTON. Psych. Rev., IX., 3, pp. 231-253. 

Whatever our view of matter may be, we are forced to recognize the 
existence of a realm of minds. Careful analysis shows a distinction be- 
tween mind and matter, and convinces us that both are real. How is the 
world of matter and the realm of minds to be conceived so as to forma 
system ? The plain man conceives of minds much as if they were material 
atoms and could influence the latter as these influence each other. His 
opinions are the echoes of past philosophies, and may be briefly stated as 
follows: (1) The mind is in some sense in the body. (2) The mind acts 
and reacts with matter. (3) The mind is a substance with attributes. (4) 
The mind is non-extended and immaterial. Taken together these beliefs 
describe the atomic self. When these views are closely examined their 
inconsistency is apparent. In what sense is the mind in the body? And 
what is intended by the statement that it acts and reacts with matter ? Such 
statements mean nothing to us unless we conceive of the mind as in some 
way material. As the material substance is the shade of a group of material 
qualities, so the mental substance is the shade of a shade. When we ask 
what the atomic immaterial self is, and how we are to conceive it, no 
answer is forthcoming. If we ask how it can be present in the body, it 
becomes evident that, in so far as it is thought of as present, it is thought 
of as material. Manifestly we must not think of it as material. No one 
can tell us how it interacts with matter. When we ask how we are to con- 
ceive its relations to its own ideas we fare no better. How can ideas be in 
or on an immaterial substance? When the indefinite thought of the plain 
man is carefully examined, it is found to be the echo of an ancient materi- 
alism or semi-materialism. This gives it its positive content. With this 
it attempts to combine the statement that the self is immaterial. When 
great emphasis is laid on the latter, the positive content of the atomic 
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doctrine is wiped out of existence. When the substratum of self is dropped 
and ideas take its place we fall into the same difficulties. | 
G. W. T. 


La divisibilité des formes essentielles. D. Nys. Rev. Néo-Scolastique, | 
IX, 1, pp. 41-52. i 
According to Thomism, the two principles, primary matter and essential 

form, are complementary and exist only in union. Recent scientific dis- {| 

coveries renew the question concerning the divisibility of essential forms, 1 

e. g., the principle of life. Strictly speaking, form is not divisible because 

not endowed with separate existence. But one can ask if the division of a 

body involves the division of the form which invests it. St. Thomas ad- 

mitted the divisibility of forms except in the case of the higher animals. | 

In the inorganic world any mass extended in space was individual, for | 

scholasticism ; while for modern science, only atoms and molecules are 

individual, and hence the division of forms is impossible. In the vegetable 
kingdom divisibility is a fact, and is limited only by the specialization of 
the plant organs. Thus the theory of the middle ages is in harmony with 
modern botany. The same conditions hold good for the lower animals. 

The divisibility of forms depends on their ultimate relation with matter, and 

applies to the entire animal world. When the heart of a frog is removed a 

but continues to beat, its life principle is the same, although the conditions ye 

are abnormal, and development of the complete individual is impossible. 

Scholasticism was wrong, because the survival of isolated parts of higher 

animals was not recognized. In the inorganic world, form depends on a 

definite quantity of matter. In the organic world, this quantitative limita- 

tion is gradually transcended. G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


PHYCHOLOGICAL, 


Interpretation of Savage Mind. Joun Dewey. Psych. Rev., IX, 3, pp. 

217-230. 

In the interpretation of savage mind, present civilized mind is virtually 
taken as a standard. The outcome is, therefore, negative : primitive mind 
is described in terms of ‘lack,’ ‘absence’; its traits are incapacities. 
These incapacities we can properly understand only by seeing them as the 
obverse side of positively organized developments ; and only by viewing 
them primarily in their positive aspect can we grasp the genetic significance 
of savage mind for the long and tortuous process of mental development. 
The abuse of the comparative method, which has resulted in the neglect of 
the mental structure of the savage by genetic psychology, is due to the 
lack of a proper method of interpretation. Comparison as currently em- 
ployed is defective in at least three respects; (1) It is used indiscriminately 
and arbitrarily ; (2) it yields only static facts, overlooking the dynamic 
quality necessary to a genetic consideration ; (3) the results thus reached 
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yield only loose aggregates of unrelated traits—not a coherent scheme of 
mind, We must recognize that mind has a pattern, or schema of arrange- 
ment in its constituent parts. These generic forms genetic psychology 
must discover and specify if it is to make any advance. The group of occu- 
pational activities affords the schema or pattern of the structural organiza- 
tion of mental traits. This schema is carried over into all the relations of 
life, and forms an integral part of the framework of present mental organ- 
ization. 
M. S. MACDONALD. 


Religious Emotion. UH. B. Wooiston Am. J. Ps., XIII, 1, pp. 62-79, 

The following results are arrived at in this article: Religious emotions 
are the stirring up of the forces deepest in the nature of man, and inherent 
in the organism of the human race. Religion is the voicing of a constitu- 
tional need, just as hunger is the feeling of a constitutional need. It is the 
desire to maintain and perfect the personality beyond its present natural 
limits. The justification for religion is found in the structure of man as a 
sentient animal. The emotions are merely the psychic resonance of bodily 
or mental activities. They indicate the presence of uncodrdinated forces, 
and hence are especially marked on the breaking down of an habitual ac- 
tivity and the formation of a new coérdination. An emotion is the stirring 
of forces that may be directed into a new and larger activity. In them- 
selves the emotions have no moral value. It is the turning of force into 
intelligently directed action in accordance with the needs of the situation, 
that makes the dynamic of value. Their moral worth arises out of the co- 
ordination of the dissipated energies into a consistent scheme of develop- 
ment. The religious emotion tends to take man out of the narrow bounds of 
his limited personality, and to relate him to the whole of things. The uni- 
versal tendencies are emphasized as against the more restricted. Altruism 
is urged in the place of egoism, The more spiritual activities are recom- 
mended as against the lower animal impulses, and the realization of moral 
endeavor is guaranteed by the righteous power of God. Man feels that 
his will is identified with God's will ; that his plan is a part of God's plan. 

G, W. WHITNEY. 


The Psychology of Mental Arrangement. 1. M. BenTLey. Am. J. Ps., 

XIII, 2, pp. 269-293. 

The problem of mental arrangement, of the mode of synthesis of con- 
scious complexes, is complementary to the problem of mental analysis. 
The synthetic problem may be stated as follows : Given the analytic ele- 
ments which form a conscious complex—as a perception or an emotion— 
what is the relation of the elements to each other in the complex as it 
actually stands in consciousness? A perception, ¢. g., may be regarded 
merely as a sum of simple sensation qualities ; or it may involve the ‘ un- 
derstanding ' or some other ‘ higher’ mental activity, or a new formal or 
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‘relational’ element ; or, finally, the mental formation may be considered 
as a pattern or mode of arrangement of elements. Various views are ex- 
pressed in the literature. Mach supposes that spatial and tonal percep- 
tions involve unique sensations of spatial and tonal form. Ehrenfels adds 
to the list of these formal elements, and proposes to call them ‘ form quali- 
ties’ (Gestalt-gualitaten). Meinong substitutes for Ehrenfels's term the 
phrase ‘funded’ or ‘consolidated contents’ (fumdirte Inhalte). The 
process of consolidation leads, for Meinong, to the formation of the ‘ com- 
plexion,’ which is an organized conscious whole (e. g., a melody) made up 
of both funding and funded elements. The processes of funding are dis- 
cussed further by T. Lipps, S. Witasek, F. Schumann, and H. Cornelius. 
Lipps explains mental connections by means of unconscious processes. 
Witasek stands fora synthetizing activity. Schumann objects to Meinong's 
‘ positive ideational contents '—funded contents—which he would resolve 
into feelings and accompanying ideas. Cornelius takes an intermediate 
position, and makes the funded factor merely an attribute (A/erkma/) of the 
complex, and not a new ‘ content.’ 

In reviewing the literature, the author criticises the introduction of the 
funding process, which he regards as a confession of the inadequacy of the 
generally accepted ‘elements.’ The alleged process brings in, moreover, 
an ambiguous notion of mental activity, and, at the same time, justifies 
itself by an insufficient account of analysis. The mental complex is, first 
of all, an organized mass (an ‘ incorporation’), whose constitution is best 
apprehended by means of a plain description of analysis, and of the syn- 


thetizing function of attention. 
THe AUTHOR. 


L imagination créatrice affective. Tu. Ripot. Rev. Ph., XXVII, pp. 

598-630. 

The question here raised is whether there is a form of creative imagination 
which is purely affective, that is, which has for its matter only feelings, 
emotions, and passions. Taking for granted that emotional states are 
elements of invention, the writer endeavors to show that there are forms of 
invention of which emotional states are the essential, if not exclusive, con- 
tent. Although not very common, this form of imagination exists, and 
shows itself in several ways, only one of which is complete, the others being 
partial or attenuated. The complete form is met with in music. The 
affective dispositions exist in us under several forms : (1) Unconscious or 
subconscious, ¢. ¢., in the state of development; (2) conscious, 7. ¢., in 
the ordinary form ; (3) analytical, 7. ¢., elaborated and fully developed by 
reflection. In literature the affective dispositions take an exterior form, 
owing to the verbal descriptions, which sometimes have an extreme relief ; 
again, there is the musical form, less clear but more profound and complex 
than the preceding. This, more than any other, is the instrument of pure 
affective invention. To make clear the state of soul which is the cause and 
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sign of this form of invention, the writer considers musical creation under 
its two forms, dependent and independent. Dependent music is subject to a 
text, transforming ideas, images, and words into affective states ; outwardly, 
this transformation ought to be an architectonic construction of sound 
forms. In independent music, having no relation to a text, the affective 
make-up is patent ; the creative process is revealed in itself and under its 
absolute form. Its most important characteristic is the ability to create new 
musical forms. Its essential conditions are : (1) An innate capacity to live 
in the world of sounds ; (2) a spontaneous tendency to translate everything 
into musical terms ; (3) the predominance, over objective states, of states 
designated under the generic name of feelings. Passing to the development 
of the affective imagination, the writer endeavors to show how a formless 
germ becomes an organism of extreme complexity. The matter of the 
affective imagination, consisting, not of representations separated in space, 
but in states of vague consciousness which follow each other in time, 
requires a precise and complicated technique in order to take body and 
become externalized. From this point of view, the history of music is the 
description of a long, slow, and laborious evolution of perpetual efforts to 
find material means for the ever more complete expression of human 
emotions. The invention of primitive instruments was a first step towards 
the extension and multiplicity of the means of expression. We may say, 
therefore, that the development of musical art—the most complete ex- 
pression of the affective imagination—has been subordinated to two principal 
conditions—namely, mechanical and scientific invention. The remaining 
part of this paper deals with the incomplete or united forms of affective in- 
vention, such as are found in certain literary creations and in mysticism. 
M. S. MACDONALD. 


ETHICAL. 


La reponsabilité péenale dans la doctrine utilitaire. A. LANDRY. Rev. de 

Mét., X, 1, pp. 184-212. 

Our conception of penal responsibility will be very different according 
as we hold the ‘classic’ view of punishment as retributive, or the utilitarian 
view of punishment as corrective. This paper is an examination of penal 
responsibility in the utilitarian doctrine, and an attempt to construct a 
theory of responsibility suitable to the teachings of utilitarianism. Punish- 
ment, for the utilitarian, is one means of combating criminality. The 
knowledge that violation of law will be followed by punishment serves to 
prevent the majority of the members of society from committing offences 
against their fellows. Punishments, when actually inflicted, have a double 
virtue, namely, exemplarity and intimidation, tending not only to correct 
the person undergoing them, but to warn those who might otherwise com- 
mit the same crimes. Inasmuch as penalties are not unmixed goods, the 
legal code must be determined by a sort of arithmetic. That is to say, 
punishment should be inflicted only when the resultant good is greater 
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than the resultant evil; and, out of a number of possible penalties, that 
must be chosen which shall give the greatest excess of good over evil. 
This is the supreme rule of the utilitarian penal system. The responsibility 
of acriminal should be determined by his in#imidadilité. This does not 
mean that the criminal who cannot be intimidated is therefore irrespon- 
sible, or that his responsibility is directly proportional to his z#timidadilité. 
A decision covering the responsibility of an offender must have in view 
both exemplary consequences and consequences to the criminal himself. 
Hence the irresponsible are those in whose case punishment will have 
neither intimidatory virtues nor exemplary utility. 
M. S. McDonaLp. 


HISTORICAL. 


La philosophie de Fichte et la conscience contemporaine. Xavier Lton. 
Rev. de Mét., X, 1, pp. 26-68. 


The work of Fichte was the recognition of the opposition between the 
content of spirit and its form, and the reconciliation of that opposition, 
His question was how spirit that is pure activity can realize itself 
through the form of knowledge. The absolute principle must be the 
foundation and ideal of knowledge. In the dialectic there is a double 
movement ; the spirit must rise to the consciousness of its principle, and 
it must recognize the development of knowledge as the manifestation of the 
principle. Spirit is the unrealized end, which must be pursued as an ideal ; 
thus metaphysics is ethics. Intelligence is not opposed to a foreign reality. 
The practical activity of the ego furnishes an object to intelligence. The 
inertia of matter, mechanism, life, and consciousness, are progressive ex- 
pressions of activity. The determination of activity is effected by the in- 
telligence, and failure in this determination is due not to intelligence but to 
will. Agnosticism is immorality. But between reflection and its object 
there is an infinite chasm. Reflection is the form ; productive activity is 
the content of spirit. Intelligence expresses the effort of infinite liberty 
to take the form of reality. The absolute causality is not a state, but an 
ideal, a tendency toward freedom. Law, morality, and religion are the 
stages of the progress which freedom is to make. 

The theory of law substitutes a social for an individual ideal, gives the 
physical life its due as an instrument of morality, and shows that justice is 
a necessary condition for the realization of the’moral ideal. Christian eth- 
ics, despite the emphasis given to charity, was individualistic ; the ideal was 
personal perfection and salvation. Kant, in the doctrine of the good-will, 
presupposed a union of the individual with the universal, but only with the 
pure form of the universal. The individual was an end in himself. Fichte 
made freedom an attribute not of the individual man, but of the human 
race. Social solidarity is not a mere fact or the result of contract, but a nec- 
essary step of reason. In the Christian and Kantian ethics, the opposition 
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of body and spirit is irreducible. For Fichte, the body and nature are not 
obstacles but necessary instruments in the realization of freedom. This, 
however, is nota return to Eudemonism. Justice is not only economic and 
social, but also spiritual equality. Christianity was interested in saving 
souls, and unhesitatingly accepted political inequality. Kant valued the 
individual, and did not allow resignation to injustice. He gave a rational 
foundation to the idea of law; but made justice depend upon morality. 
Fichte, on the other hand, made justice the condition of morality. He is 
the first modern philosopher who gave morality a social character. 

In the doctrine of morals, Fichte shows how freedom becomes a causal prin- 
ciple as well as an ideal, how the idea of progress is rationally justified, and, 
finally, how the principle of progress is applied. The universal is realized 
only in the individual ; spirit is realized in the world. The individual con- 
tains the form of morality, but the content is found in relation to other 
individuals. For Kant, duty was rational but unexplained ; for Fichte it was 
intelligible. Progress was a possible principle because the Christian and 
Kantian dualism between nature and spirit was set aside. Charity is devo- 
tion not to God but to the work of reason ; it is directed not to the individ- 
ual but to humanity. Education is the condition of progress, and should 
be intrusted to the state. 

The sphere of religion is distinct from that of morality. It does not 
postulate an other world, but is the anticipation and faith in an immanent 
spiritual order, The moral ideal which religion furnishes is not the abso 
lute itself, but our relation to the absolute, the Word. In the second period, 
Fichte finds the reality in the absolute that determines knowledge instead 
of in knowledge itself. Here we have, first, the passage from God to the 
Word, as the necessary introduction to philosophy. The second moment 
consists in establishing the order of deduction which was adopted in the 
Science of Knowledge. The third moment is the explanation of experience; 
fact and reflection are complementaries and constitute an indissoluble 
unity, Finally, we have the deduction of practical philosophy from the 
Word, in which Fichte shows how reflection is determined by the Absolute. 

N. E. TRUMAN. 
Die neukantische Bewegung im Sozialismus. KAxLVORLANDER. Kant- 

Studien, VII, 1, pp. 23-84. 

In this article the writer seeks to explain and justify his previous state- 
ments with regard to the influence of Kant upon present socialistic theory. 
Many critics have understood him to mean that socialism had an historical 
connection with Kant. This is not the case. Although Kant's formula, 
‘* Always regard humanity as an end and never as a means,’’ contains 
the essence of the socialistic theory, yet Kant never applied the principle 
to social questions, nor did socialism originate as a development from the 
Kantian philosophy. But if we consider not so much Kant's specific con- 
clusions, as the epistemological method which he introduced, we can see 
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the profound influence which he is now exerting on socialistic thinkers, and 
can find grounds for the hope that through the aid of this method it will be 
possible to give socialism a philosophic basis. 

The larger part of the article consists of a survey of recent socialistic 
writings in Germany, France, and Russia, for the purpose of showing how 
deeply the leading socialists are interested in the critical philosophy. In 
conclusion, there is a discussion of Bernstein's recent attempt to answer 
the question: Is scientific socialism possible? Bernstein maintains that, 
both as a theory and as a movement, socialism is concerned with what 
ought to be, and hence cannot in strictness be called a science. In oppo- 
sition to him, the writer holds that it.is a mistake to limit science to a causal 
explanation, that the causal point of view needs to be supplemented by the 
teleological, and that the task of science is quite as.much to show us 
what ought to be as to tell us what is. Bernstein professes to go back to 
Kant, but Kant’s point of view is that of the ideal. 

ELLEN Buiss TALBOT. 


The Keynote of the Work of Nietzsche. Jvutrus GOLDSTEIN. Mind, No. 

42, pp. 216-227. 

The problems raised by Nietzsche are not confined to German philosophy, 
but are of general European interest. ‘‘ They belong to the universal range 
of problems which have arisen out of the conflict between the one-sided 
radical movement of the nineteenth century and ethico-religious idealism 
of the past, an idealism which has had its most powerful historical realiza- 
tion in Christianity.’’ After the golden age of philosophy and poetry in 
Germany in the first half of the century, came the materialism of the middle 
of the century. With naturalism came the destruction of the metaphys- 
ical background of Christianity. In the light of this destruction, and of the 
current naturalistic tendencies, the two cardinal doctrines of Nietzsche's 
teaching are to be understood : (1) The ‘‘transvaluation of all values’’ is 
necessary, logically, since the Christian metaphysics which gave rise to all 
moral values has been destroyed. There must be no sailing under false 
colors. (2) The ideal of the ‘‘Over-man"’ is a direct outgrowth of the 
biological tendencies, of the time. There.are two geneses of the Ueder- 
mensch. in one view, Nietzsche holds that it is possible to breed a new 
race of men by conscious selection. On the other, the Over-man is a 


chance product of evolution. 
H. C. STEVENS. 


Beitrige sur Eklirung Platonischer Lehren und zur Wirdigung des Aris- 

toteles. R. WAunte. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., XIV, 2, pp. 145-155- 

Wahle bases the following contentions on the Zheetetus, Sophist, 
Timaus, and Philebus: (1) The word idea misrepresents the Platonic 
idéa. The former is a subjective, conscious notion ; the latter an absolute, 
objective, existential form. (2) True being is permanent, and its knowledge 
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certain ; phenomenal being isin process and its knowledge uncertain. (3) 
The world, xéewoc, was not created out of nothing. The principles of 
yéveoue and x6pa existed before concrete things, ¢. g., a triangular body. 
(4) Xépa cannot mean empty space, but rather an indeterminate poten- 
tial matter (7im., 51). These elements in Platonism were, with some 
modification, adopted by Aristotle. 

Wahle further ascribes to Plato, but with less assurance of their correct- 
ness, the following: (1) The Demiurge is not a real, ontological power. 
It has no function, but at most can stand figuratively in Plato's system for 
the personification of energy. (2) Still less possible is it that Plato regarded 
the other gods (popular) as real. (3) The so-called ideas or paradigms of 
being, although unchangeable, possess energy and life." (4) In the compo- 
sition of the world-soul (7im., 35, 36) the principle of becoming (yéveou 
Varepov) is derived from yépa, and is not codrdinate with it. (5) The per- 
sistent character (being) belonging to the world-soul is derived from the 
indwelling energy of the types, or primary forms (iééa:), These forms, 
however, are not existentially one with concrete phenomena, as in Aris- 
totle’s philosophy, but are ontologically separate. (6) The individual soul 
is of the same essence as the world-soul (Zim., 41, Phileb., 29 ff.), and as 
the individual body is derived from and nourished by the corporeal All, so 
the individual soul is derived from the cosmic soul. And as the individual 
soul possesses knowledge and consciousness, so also does the cosmic soul. 
Aristotle conceives ‘form’ not as substantial, in the Platonic meaning, but 
as a dynamic principle. He makes it immanent in #7, in conjunction 
with which form is quickened into life. Although he hypostasizes the 
notion, as Plato did, yet by making it immanent he falls into Heraclitean- 
ism, which Plato sought to escape. In his doctrine of the divine voic, 


however, he falls finally into the transcendentalism of Plato. 
W. A. H. 


Ueber die Echtheit und Abfassungszeit des platonischen Alciabiades I. R. 

Apam. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., XIV, 1, pp. 40-65. 

Although the genuineness of A/cibiades J is attested by Cicero and Plu- 
tarch, in ancient times, and amongst moderns by Socher, Hermann, Stall- 
baum, and Steinhart, yet the adverse opinion of Schleiermacher has had 
such influence that in treatises on Plato now-a-days the dialogue is commonly 
passed over as spurious. Adam shows that A/cidiades / is written in the 
same spirit as Bks. V-VII of the Repudiic, viz., the fundamental idea 
developed in both is that the welfare of the state rests on justice and 
the moral education of the individual citizens. The supremacy of reason 
in the human soul, and the identity of virtue and happiness are treated in 
the undoubted manner of Plato. Possible reference to Alcibiades J is 
found in Aristotle's Metaph. 1043* 3, although the absence of citation by 
Aristotle would be no decisive argument against the genuineness of the 
dialogue, because the doctrines here developed in a tentative, elementary 
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way are more fully, clearly, and exactly treated in the Republic. Alcibia- 
des I] is shown to be in certain passages (145 B, D) an imitation of A/c- 
biades J, and in other passages to violate the authenticated teaching of 
Plato, and its spuriousness was conceded even by the ancients. The A/ci- 
biades J must have been written before 369 B(122 D ; Cf. Xenoph. Cyrop. 
7, 2, 24 and A/c, I, 121 A ff.) when the freedom of Messenia had not 
been restored. W. A. H. 


Ilépac and areipov in the Pythagorean Philosophy. W. A. HEIDEL. Ar. 

f. G. d. Ph., XIV, 3, pp. 384-399. 

Heidel maintains that the moral idea of limitation which found expres- 
sion in the ru@aydpec tpéro¢e tov Biov as love of order, demand for dpyovai 
and xéeuoc, and aversion to lawlessness, dominated the mathematico-phys- 
ical theories of the Pythagoreans. Zeller, while acknowledging the great 
influence of ethical notions on the Pythagorean school, insists that its 
science was, in its essential basis, physics. Zeller further holds that the 
distinction between répac and dre:pov was primarily metaphysical and, more- 
over, was not an original part of Pythagoreanism, but was placed at the 
head of the categories by Philolaus. 

Heidel points out the esthetico-ethical connotation of the notion of 
wépac in the criticism of Aristotle (De coe/o, 293° 30), and the affinity be- 
tween the Aristotelian «éoov and the Pythagorean remrepacuévov (Eth. nic. 
1106° 28 ff.). He further cites Aristotle’s complaint (De coe/o, 293° 25, 
Metaph. 986 3) against the Pythagoreans for allowing zsthetic considera- 
tions to bias their philosophy. In the two pairs of contraries employed by 
the early Pythagoreans (épac drecpov and repirrév 
is the basic pair. Simplicius (PAys. 455, 20 D.) quotes certain unnamed 
éEnyfra: to the effect that arepov and dpriov are identical. Now, the Pytha- 
goreans attempted to explain physical phenomena by physical entities, 2. 
e., by denominate or concrete numbers. Aristotle says the Pythagorean 
numbers were not abstracted from sensible objects, and he censured this 
(to him) unintelligible use of the strictly ‘mathematical,’ saying that the 
Pythagoreans tried to explain the ponderable by the imponderable. Aris- 
totle’s explanation of the relation between drecpov and dpruov is the artificial 
one of the gnomon. Simplicius, on the other hand, says the reason for 
the identification of the two is ‘‘that everything that is divided into equal 
parts is unlimited in respect to bipartition ; whereas the odd, when added, 
limits it, since it prevents its division into equal parts.’" Taking the Pytha- 
gorean numbers as solid or concrete units, Heidel illustrates this interpre- 
tation of the bEnygras as recorded by Simplicius (which H. regards as more 
primitive than Aristotle’s) as follows : 
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In the above (A an even number, say 10; B an uneven number, say 11) 
it is the odd number or monad that sets an obstruction or limit to biparti- 
tion and explains the identity between the unlimited (47epov) and even 
(4preov). If the above explanation is true, the oldest Pythagorean doctrine 
could not have identified 4e.pov and xevév. The odd and the even, Heidel 
says, are thus characterized with reference to their perfection or imperfec- 
tion as determined by limit. The mathematico-scientific is, therefore, 


dominated by the ethico-religious interest as the more primary. 
W. A. H. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Philosophy : Its Scope and Relations. An Introductory Course of Lectures. 
By the late HENRY StpGwick. London, Macmillan & Co. ; New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1902—pp. xvii, 252. 

This volume has been edited from remains by Professor Ward, largely 
in accordance with the author's directions and suggestions. The material 
of which it is made up consisted of three lectures privately printed in 1897, 
and manuscripts of certain other lectures that had been delivered in 
courses on ‘‘ Elements of Philosophy,"’ ‘‘ Metaphysics,’’ and ‘‘ Philosophy 
and Sociology.'’ The editor has also made use of the MS. of a lecture on 
‘* The Relation of Theoretical to Practical Philosophy,’’ and utilized to sup- 
plement the various MSS., certain papers printed in Mind and the Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society. 

The table of contents shows twelve lectures, but topically the book may 
be regarded as falling into three somewhat distinct parts. Lectures I-V 
treat of the scope of philosophy, its relation to psychology, and the places 
and relations of metaphysics, logic, and epistemology as philosophical 
sciences. The second range of topics embraces Lectures VI-XI. In 
general, the subject here under discussion is the place of the historical 
method in philosophical study, and more particularly the claim of sociology 
to transform or displace the older form of philosophical inquiry. The final 
lecture of the volume is concerned with the relation between theoretical and 
practical philosophy, with the attempt to harmonize our views of what is and 
what ought to be. 

The lectures are e!ementary in character, having been written for under- 
graduates, and naturally cover ground that is familiar to the professional 
student. Doubtless, too, if the author had lived to prepare the work for 
the press, the discussions would have been rendered more adequate and 
complete at several points. But even as it stands the book is useful and 
suggestive, and evidences in a new field the late Professor Sidgwick’s re- 
markable lack of dogmatism, and his readiness to consider and deal appre- 
ciatively with any opinion which seems to be sanctioned by common-sense 
usage. 

In setting out, Professor Sidgwick proposes to deal only with the guestions 


which philosophy asks, to content himself with setting forth the general ° 


nature of the problems with which philosophy is concerned in its various 
disciplines, hoping, that in this way he may avoid controversy, and reach 
general definitions which all schools might adopt. In philosophy, how- 
ever, nearly everything depends upon the terms in which the problems are 
stated ; and, as the discussion proceeds, the author is frequently obliged to 
indicate his own position, and at least to outline his reasons for refusing to 
adopt the formula of this or that school. Thus, for example, he indicates 
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his preference for what he terms ‘ Natural Dualism,’ rejecting, as to him 
personally incomprehensible and unprofitable, the transcendental point of 
view (p. 104). In this connection it is interesting to notice the editor's 
statement in the preface, that an examination of the transcendentalism of 
Green may find place in a volume of philosophical remains, which, it is 
hoped, may be published hereafter.’ 

The business of philosophy, according to Professor Sidgwick, consists 
in unifying and systematizing our knowledge of the world. In discussing 
this he criticises Mr. Spencer's description of philosophy as ‘‘com- 
pletely unified knowledge,’’ on the ground that it seems to lay too exclusive 
a stress ‘‘on relations of identity or resemblance, relations of difference 
being too much ignored’ (p. 171). In defining metaphysics he says: 
‘‘I think . . . that there is a preponderance of usage in favor of including 
metaphysics within philosophy, as a part or kind of philosophy; as it is 
generally understood that there is a manner of philosophizing which claims 
to be positive in contrast to metaphysics’’ (p. 80). The point of distinc- 
tion between metaphysics and non-metaphysical philosophy, as well as 
that between metaphysics and the physical sciences, is that the former dis- 
penses with empirical verification in the form of particular experiences, 
which is that to which the method of the latter makes constant appeal. 
Later, however, the author admits that this is not the criterion actually 
employed by the so-called empirical sciences, though he makes no attempt 
to supply a further distinction between them and metaphysics. ‘‘So far 
as physics distinguishes reality and appearance, its criterion is not sense- 
perception, but consistency with an elaborate and complex system of rep- 
resented fact in which the results of many perceptions and inferences are 
combined according to certain laws'’ (p. 99). This conclusion, which was 
apparently not in the author's mind when he made the original distinction, 
shows clearly, I think, the futility of any sharp distinction between what 
admits of empirical verification and what is metaphysical. For physics 
and metaphysics depend equally upon experience, and find their criterion 
of truth in experience ; but no isolated experience of sense, so long as it is 
inconsistent with the system of experience, has any standing in either sci- 
ence. All science is metaphysical in the sense that it is not content to 
take experience just as it comes; it goes beyond the merely physical to a 
system of underlying grounds and relations. The distinction between 
physical science and what is commonly called metaphysics is only one of 
degree, depending upon what we are willing to take for granted, so to 
speak, without asking questions. Physical science takes space, time, and 
energy in this way, and, most important of all, the fact of knowledge, the 
fact that the object exists only for a knowing subject. It is in bringing to 
light what is implied in this latter proposition that metaphysics has found 
its most fruitful employment. On this circumstance, if at all, the distinc- 
tion between physics and metaphysics might be based: Physics deals with 
objects assumed as existing independently, metaphysics points out this 
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assumption, and attempts to deal with objects in the light of their relation 
to the mind. The latter will thus include epistemology as an organic part 
of its own inquiry. This conclusion regarding the relation of metaphysics 
and epistemology agrees with that of Professor Sidgwick, though he does 
not seem to me to emphasize sufficiently the close and organic nature of 
the connection. 

To many readers the most interesting part of the volume will be the 
author's discussion of the relation of the historical or sociological method 
to philosophy. While fully admitting the importance of the history of the 
development of human society, and ‘especially of human thought and 
belief,’’ he rejects the claim of this method to dominate our study of the 
problems of philosophy (p. 230). _In itself, he insists, the historical method 
can furnish no end, no standard of judgment or criterion of progress. These, 
then, must be obtained from philosophy.. Doubtless this is true ; yet phi- 
losophy has no a friort method of deriving its standards. These must be 
obtained by consideration of the data furnished both by the individual 
consciousness and the history of the development of the beliefs and prac- 
tices of the race. Moreover, both these sets of data must be read in rela- 
tion to each other, and as mutually explicatory. In a certain sense, it is 
of course true that the series of data furnished by the individual mind 
overlaps and comprehends the objective or historical data ; it is only when 
the latter are interpreted by the individual consciousness that they yield any 
enlightenment, but this by no means renders them less important or indis- 
pensable. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to what the author regards as the 
most important problem of philosophy, the relation of theoretical to prac- 
tical philosophy. The conclusion, however, is in the main negative, as he 
holds that there is no logical way of uniting the results of these inquiries. 
But in the very last paragraph a suggestion that might well yield positive 
results is thrown out, as will appear from the following quotation: ‘‘ But, 
finally, I think that philosophy can reduce the difference between ‘ what is” 
and ‘what ought to be,’ since the difference between two things compared 
is reduced by discovering previously unknown resemblances between them, 
although the notions remain essentially distinct. . . . From this point 
of view we regard the world of duty and the world of fact as objects of 
thought and real or supposed knowledge, and discover relations of thought 
in both, relations of universal to particular and individual notions and judg- 
ments, of inductive to deductive method, etc.’’ This statement, as it stands, 
does not carry us very far, and may seem to offer a somewhat vague and 
mechanical solution. But if the implications of the proposition that the 
world of duty and the world of fact are both objects of thought, were de- 
veloped, the statement would be seen to furnish a ground of synthesis. This, 
however, would have led the author altogether beyond the ‘ Natural Dual- 
ism’ in which he seems to rest. J. E. C. 
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Immanuel Kant, his Life and Doctrine. By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. 
Translated from the Revised German Edition by J. E. CREIGHTON and 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902.—pp. 
xix, 419. 

The original of this treatise (noticed at length by Vaihinger in this Re- 
VIEW, vol. 8, pp. 300-305) forms one of Frommann's Klassiker der Philoso- 
pie, a series issuing under the general editorship of Professor Falcken- 
berg, of Erlangen, and which corresponds to Blackwood's Philosophical 
Classicsin English. Since 1896 twelve volumes of the German series have 
appeared, among them several of much interest: Ténnies'’s /oddes ; 
Héffding’s Rousseau ; Riehl's Nietzsche ; Volkelt's Schopenhauer ; Falck- 
enberg’s Lotze (Leben u. Schriften, to be followed by a second volume on 
the system). Others of importance are still to be published, as Freudenthal’s 
Spinoza, Siebeck's Goethe, Jodl’s Feuerbach, Ziegler's Strauss. 

Among the volumes already published Paulsen's Xam¢ has taken a fore- 
most place. Appearing in 1898, and attracting immediate attention, it 
reached a second and third edition in a little over a year from the date of 
issue ; and, in spite of the various works on Kant already existing, it was 
a happy impulse which moved the translators to give us Paulsen's monograph 
in an English dress. 

The characteristics which have given the work its deserved success are 
familiar to students of philosophy. Before all things it is a live book. Its 
distinguished author believes at once in the mission of philosophy for the 
guidance of life, and, without sacrificing his own critical independence, in 
the Kantian reflection as still adapted to the needs of the human spirit a 
century after the death of the master. Thus his book becomes much more 
than a compendium, Kant's relation to his predecessors and to his 
time, his personal and intellectual history, the influence of his work on 
contemporary and on later thought, etc., are all discussed in so pregnant a 
way that the reader also is led to think of the Kantian system as a living 
force in the reflection of his own age. Professor Paulsen's treatment, 
moreover, suggests to students of Kant materials for an independent judg- 
ment. To get the best, the permanent out of Kantianism—as from other 
systems—historical data must be considered not merely in order to under- 
stand and to appreciate but also as a means to the discovery of limitations 
and to transcending them. In particular, scholars who use the English 
tongue have a certain advantage in the endeavor to recognize and ap- 
propriate the elements of permanent worth in Kant's philosophy freed from 
the special conditions of Continental thinking. For us, ¢. g., there has 
long been no governmental orthodoxy, as, on the other hand, our Au/é/ir- 
ung began before the rationalistic dogmatism of the eighteenth century had 
stiffened in the scholastic mold, So again our free institutions, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, have done away with the occasion for extreme views 
of the nature of the state, and life in a democracy removes the necessity 
for reaction in ethics against the code of aristocratic militarism. 
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The book before us is further distinguished from the ordinary compendium 
by its comprehensiveness. The attempt is made—in the main with re- 
markable success— on the one hand, to utilize the latest investigations into 
the origin and meaning of the Kantian reflection, and, on the other, to dis- 
cuss Kant’s system in its entirety, including those constructive phases 
which in the glamor of the critical writings have, as the author contends, 
been much neglected. In pursuance of this aim, the emphasis is laid 
throughout on the positive rather than the negative aspect of Kantianism. 
In particular, it is urged as the principal thesis of the volume that from first 
to last Kant held fast to an idealistic metaphysic, to a metaphysical ideal- 
ism for which the transcendental idealism came to furnish the basis : 
« Kant’s view of the nature of what is ‘actually real’ remained unaltered 
throughout his life. Reality is in itself a system of existing thought— 
essences brought into a unity by teleological relations that are intuitively 
thought by the Divine intellect, and by this very act of thought posited as 
real. The method of establishing this view changes, but the view itself 
undergoes no alteration (pp. xiii-xiv). 

Criticism of these conclusions is not here in place, nor is it called for in 
view of the discussion which they have received since Professor Paulsen's 
work first appeared. In fact, the statement of the position involves the 
criticism of it, criticism alike in the favorable and the unfavorable sense. 
In part it is a question of the canons of literary interpretation and their 
application ; in larger measure one’s view of Paulsen's thesis will depend 
on one’s view of Kantianism and its significance, if we should not rather 
say on one’s attitude toward later modern philosophy as a whole. 

The translation is for the most part excellently done. In many places 
great skill is shown in finding equivalents for difficult forms of expression 
characteristic of the German. There are, however, a few roughnesses 
which might advantageously be filed down in later issues, and a few pas- 
sages where slight changes would render the exact sense more evident. 
The retention of the modal form of the verb throughout the whole of the 
main paragraph, p. 223, would more clearly indicate the oratio ob/igua of 
exposition. Page 265 line 6, ‘pantheism’ is a (printer's) slip for panen- 
theism. Page 309 bottom and page 310 |. 1, ‘conceive’ is unfortunate in 
the connection as a rendering of fassen. Page 311, 1. 7 from bottom, 1785 
should read 1765. 

To the bibliography the translators have added a selection of English 
titles, and a full list of English translations of the Kantian writings. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. A. C. ARMSTRONG. 


Kant's Prolegomengq to any Future Metaphysics. Edited in English by PAuL 
Carus, with an Essay on Kant’'s Philosophy, and other Supplementary 
Material for the Study of Kant. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing 
Company ; London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.—pp. v, 301. 
This is one of the Library of Philosophical Classics which is being issued 

by The Open Court Publishing Company, and for which the thanks of 
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teachers and students of philosophy are due. The present volume contains, 
in addition to a complete translation of the text of the Pro/egomena, a mono- 
graph by the editor on “ Kant’s Philosophy,’’ as well as further supple- 
mentary material from Windelband, Weber, Schwegler, Lange, Heine, 
Schopenhauer, Paulsen, and T. F. Wright. The last named, a Sweden- 
borgian, appears to be cited as a ‘ horrible example.’ 

The necessity for including all this variety of collateral matter in a trans- 
lation which is specially intended for students is not evident ; and the 
obscurity becomes greater when it is said to comprise ‘‘the most important 
materials which have reference to Kant’s philosophy, or to the reception 
which was accorded it . . ."’ (p. iii). A second surprising statement of the 
preface is given in the opening sentence: ‘‘ Kant's Pro/egomena, although 
a small book, is indubitably the most important of his writings '’ (p. iii); 
and the latter clause of the next sentence does not improve the situation : 
‘*in fact, it is an extract containing all the salient ideas of Kant's system'"’ 
(p. iii). 

In framing his translation the editor has properly taken into considera- 
tion the work of his predecessors Bax, and Mahaffy and Bernard. With 
sound judgment again, he has paid more attention to the latter of these two 
recent versions, although of course his own is quite independent. In some 
instances it is to be regretted that Dr. Carus has not seen his way clear to 
follow the traditional usage : it would be captious, perhaps, to complain 
because in the classical passage on the function of the pure concepts of the 
understanding (pp. 72-73) duchstabiren is rendered ‘‘ decipher '"’ instead of 
** spell "’ or ‘* spell out "’; but ‘‘ these dissections of concepts are nothing but 
the materials from which the intention is to carpenter our science '’ (p. 143), 
is not only poor English for jene Zergliederungen der Begriffe nur Materialen 
sind, daraus allererst Wissenschaft gezimmert werden soll, but an imperfect 
reproduction of the sense. Further infelicities are ‘‘ piecework '’ for St#ck- 
werk (p. 119); ‘‘accept’’ for denken (p. 125) ; ‘‘annotation'’ for Anmer- 
hung (p. 133). In the transposition from the footnote to the text (p. 77) 
Verstandesbegriffe is a misprint for Gegenstande. 

Certain more serious mistakes appear to be the result of deliberate selec- 
tion (cf. the editor's discussion of ‘‘Kant’s Terms,’’ pp. 178-185). 
Anschauung is rendered by a variety of terms, ‘‘ practical experience "’ (p. 
11 and note), ‘‘ way of beholding’’ (p. 120), ‘‘observation’’ (p. 140), as 
well as intuition and sense-perception (p. 11, note; p. 38). The editor's 
favorite equivalent, however, especially in the sections relating to mathe- 
matical cognition, is some word or phrase derived from vision: ‘‘ concrete 
image’’ and ‘‘visual images’ (p. 17); ‘‘visual form’’ (p. 18, p. 32); 
‘* visualization "’ (p. 18); visual form which is not empirical but pure’’ (p. 
32); ** visualizing '’ (p. 34, p. 146); ‘‘ non-sensuous visualization (called’pure 
intuition, or reine Anschauung’’ (p. 33), etc., etc. It goes without saying 
that Dr. Carus understands the meaning of the term in question, and his 
laudable purpose is evidently to make it clear to his readers. But, in spiteof 
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his endeavors to guard against misunderstanding (by footnotes, bracketed 
interpolations in the text, etc.), it is to be feared that the outcome of his 
labors will be obscurity rather than elucidation. Verstandeswesen is a 
second important word which fares badly: ‘‘creatures of the understand- 
ing is Dr. Carus’s usual translation ; ‘‘ creations of the understanding "’ 
(p. 75), and even ‘‘creations of thought’ (p. 75), *‘things of the under- 
standing ’’ occur (p. 77, note), and sometimes, properly, “‘ beings of under- 
standing ’’ (p. 126). In short, the book greatly needs a careful revision. 
It is much to be hoped that the editor on the occasion, perhaps, of a new 
edition, will review his work. A. C, ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Ethik. Von Max WENTSCHER. I Theil. Kritisch Grundlegung. Leipzig, 

J. A. Barth, 1902.—pp. xii, 368. 

This volume belongs to the class of works that exhibit not merely a re- 
action against the dogmatic tendencies of positive science, but some attempt 
at construction along idealistic lines. Herr Wentscher in fact makes prac- 
tically no effort to reach idealism by the usual examination of the pre- 
suppositions of science, but, on the contrary, assumes the metaphysical 
nature of man from the very outset. That this fact should seem noticeable 
(as it must) to even the casual reader of the book, and that Herr Wentscher 
should warn us in his preface that his book is eminently ‘‘ unmodern’’ may, 
to be sure, be an indication of the sorry pass in which matters philosophical 
at present find themselves. It may indeed be true that until philosophers 
can come before their pupils with something more than the mere criticism 
of matters that other men have elaborated, and with something more than 
mere hypothetical attempts at ‘valuation’ and idealization, philosophical 
science will not meet from the educated public the respect it is really en- 
titled to. On the ground therefore of its confidence in an idealistic account 
of reality this book should meet with a welcome, although the philosophical 
student is naturally inclined to look for some more definite recognition 
than it contains of the perfectly obvious relations that it sustains to the 
positions of Kant, Fichte, and others, regarding the autonomous will. 

That which differentiates this Z¢A#ik from nearly all contemporary 
works, is its sharp distinction of the ethical from the sociological point of 
view. What the public has been led to value and look for in every new 
book that appears upon ethics, is, its author tells us, a more or less 
adequate recognition of the chief social and spiritual tendencies of our 
time. Now this is a thing he cares next to nothing about. The age be- 
lieves in empiricisth and realism ; he will give it metaphysic and idealism. 
It likes to hear how things have become what they are ; e¢Aics cares noth- 
ing about this, it is concerned with what a man can wil/. Theage, again, 
has a predilection for socia/ ethics ; he will give it an ethic of the individual 
—of the free willing individual. What the age really needs, if it only 
knew it, is personal self-knowledge and free inward determination. 
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i Ethical science must not follow the spirit of the times ; it must lead it, 
{ This first volume is ‘ critical,’ and endeavors, in distinguishing itself from 
other points of view, to arrive at ‘ethical axioms’ that are a manifest 
j standard of all ethical values, and to set forth that true freedom in 
4 which all that is ideally good will find its explanation and justification. 
The second volume, the author's ‘system,’ in the strict sense, will 
attempt an application of these axioms and this freedom to the whole 
structure of our life. The ‘leading thought’ of this volume is that when 
the will can bring itself to the position of being a free self-justifying will 
that brings our inmost self to complete expression, it is then idea/ and 
good, and has uaconditional value—not when it submits itself to any un- 
conditional law, or is stimulated in any way aé extra. This, we can see, 
is the Fichtean interpretation of Kant'’s Practical Reason with the ‘‘ wooden 
scepter "’ of the ‘‘ categorical imperative’’ taken away. And, as thus in- 
dicated, all that we are inclined to object to in the book is that while its 
author is perfectly justified in thus rising at the outset to a metaphysical 
conception of man, he might have been more definite regarding the com- 
pany he associates himself with in so doing. We are also surprised to find 
that after having displayed the sociological setting of morality, he presently 
falls into a perfectly familiar ‘‘ phenomenology ’’ of the moral conscious- 
ness in which the genetic influence of ‘* External’’ Law and of ‘‘ Internal"’ 
Law and of ‘‘ Ideal’’ Law (the Law of Intellectual Reflection) is only too 
clearly indicated. And this phenomenology of the moral consciousness 
is presented without that conclusive exhibition of the organic relations of 
‘external’ and ‘internal’ law to each other, and to ideal (or teleo- 
logical) law, which is necessary if ethical law is to be founded upon the un- 
impeachable postulate of the inward or ideal will. Let me endeavor to be 
even more explicit. Herr Wentscher finds in the total body of fact (dem 


Gesammtthatbestande) represented in the phenomena of conscience what he 
calls a ‘‘ formal '’ element and a ‘‘ content "’ element ; and in the “ content"’ 


element he finds contributions from an individual scource, and from 
a collective source, and from the source of intellectual reflection. 
‘ Formally,’ conscience is in all men in the shape of an ethical disposition 
or reaction to approve only that which is really willed from within in the 
sense indicated; and ‘naturally,’ while the factors of individual inclination 
and of social institutions should receive due recognition, the chief element 
in the ethical life is the independent rational reflection or thought that nearly 
all moral training is designed to awaken. Now that ‘conscience’ is in 
general this reflective instinct, few modern students perhaps would be in- 
clined to question ; but what they desire on the part of any writer who 
construes it in the form of inward freedom or automony is some proof of it 
being mecessarily involved in both the individual and the social ‘ego.’ 
: Herr Wentscher hardly does this, but simply falls back upon his otherwise 
(after Kant?) perfectly commendable assurance that man is a meta- 
ii physical being. That some more adequate recognition, than he gives us in 
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the first half of his book, of the relation of inward freedom to the personal 
self living among other personal selves is necessary, is also apparent from 
the ‘axioms’ that he proceeds to draw from the reflective conception of 
free personality. These axioms are: (1) The will of every willing, thinking 
being is from its very nature concerned to develop itself more and more 
into the type of a completely personal and free will; (2) every being in 
attaining to its freedom will naturally endeavor to make the richest and 
the most powerful and the most comprehensive use of this freedom. 

We shall be interested in seeing the promised application of these axioms 
to the whole structure of our life as personal and social beings, But we 
shall be surprised if Herr Wentscher is able to effect this without a spiritual 
philosophy of society that shall seem something less of a mere assertion 
than his doctrine of the metaphysical nature of the individual man seems 
to be in this volume. I am very far from implying that the whole effort of 
education should not be directed to awakening in man that consciousness 
of inward freedom to will, upon which all morality reposes, but it is a 
pity that it is only upon the fourth’ last page of the work that we have a 
hint about the intellect being critical and reflective, while the will is (sup- 
posedly) positive and assertorical. Itis the philosophy of this fact which 
Herr Wentscher's whole argumentation presupposes, but it should have 
been stated and sefé/ed (if it can be settled) earlier in the volume. 

It is possible, however, that the hypothetical character of the volume 
will not so readily disclose itself to the beginner in philosophy. The aver- 
age reader will doubtless find it is a clear and comprehensive statement of 
the ethic of personal freedom, in distinction from the ethic of hedonism, and 
from physical and social-statistical conceptions of moral action. The 
writing is fresh and vigorous, and the work may in general be commended 
to any student who is anxious to find in the moral nature of man data for 
an idealistic account of the world of human effort, and to every teacher 
who is anxious to present ethical science from the point of view of man’s 
freedom. Herr Wentscher is evidently one of those who think that man 
can understand his freedom only by acting upon the idea of freedom. 


W. CALDWELL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Typical Modern Conceptions of God ; or the absolute of German Romantic 
Idealism and of English Evolutionary Agnosticism ; with a Constructive 
Essay. By Joseph Alexander Leighton. New York, London, and Bom- 
bay, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1901.—pp. xii, 190. 

Professor Leighton’s book has a good deal more unity than a glance at 
the table of contents would suggest. It consists of five chapters, the first 
four devoted to an exposition of the conceptions of God as held by Fichte, 
Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Spencer. The chapter on Spencer is more 
largely critical than the others, but to each a few pages of critical appre- 
ciation are added. The presuppositions underlying these criticisms are 
more or less fully justified in the constructive essay—entitled ‘‘The Abso- 
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lute, the Finite Individual, and the Time Process '’—which constitutes the 
final chapter. 

The expository chapters are models of their kind—clear and compact 
summaries closely following the words of the author. The chapter on 
Fichte is perhaps the best. For the ordinary reader, however, such sum- 
maries, by reason of their extreme condensation, are apt not to be very 
intelligible, and it may be doubted just how much real argumentative 
value they have in any case for the constructive part of the book. The 
brief critical interpretations at the end of each chapter are enlightening 
and to the point. Fichte’s doctrine that the ceaseless activity of finite 
wills considered as a system is the manifestation in the world of space and 
time of the infinite life of God (p. 31) is regarded as a permanent contribu- 
tion to thought. His failure liesin his inability to get beyond the Spino- 
zistic principle that all determination is negation, in his conception of self- 
consciousness. Holding that for this an external limit is necessary, in his 
endeavor to get this limit within the absolute he succeeds only in denying 
to the absolute self-consciousness. A truer conception would have avoided 
this result. Hegel is criticised for his too close identification of the human 
and the divine thought—a fault connected with his tendency to identify 
the ultimate reality with the world process. The dialectic, or the process of 
overcoming oppositions, cannot represent the ultimate truth of the abso- 
lute. It may absorb the process, but in its own finality it ceases to be a 
process (p. 69). But in this case philosophy cannot be held to have 
grasped the fullness of spirit. The truest knowledge can come only 
through the higher unity of feeling as an immediate consciousness. Hegel 
did violence to experience by overlooking the significance of feeling in the 
life of the self. This is responsible for his absolutism, and his blindness 
to the uniqueness of personality. It is the emphasis upon this missing 
element which constitutes Schleiermacher’s permanently valuable contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of religion, though his failure to deal adequately 
with the social relations of the individual, with spirit as objective and 
institutional, makes it necessary that he should be supplemented by Hegel. 
In the fourth chapter, the often-slain Unknowable of Mr. Spencer is criti- 
cized once more, and while novelty is hardly to be looked for here, the 
criticism, after it gets fairly started, is interesting and incisive. 

The nature of Professor Leighton’s own theory of reality, to which the 
last and longest chapter is devoted, is already pretty clearly defined in the 
criticisms just noted. It is essentially that of Professor Royce. Starting 
from an analysis of experience in its social aspects, it finds in this the im- 
plication of a unity and continuity of experience necessary as its ground ; 
and in this way it reaches the conception of reality as self-experience con- 
scious of itself in and through the finite centers of experience which are its 
contents ; or a comprehensive unitary will which sustains all the finite 
centers of will in their interaction, and directs them towards the realization 
of a single world-meaning (pp. 171, 177). For a brief and more or less 
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popular introduction to a particular form of idealism, Professor Leighton’s 
discussion is all that could be desired. It is something more than this, 
also, for while the results are not new, they are reached by fresh and inde- 
pendent thinking, which evidently has taken account of the problems at 
first hand. For the most part, the various aspects of individuality are 
recognized and emphasized most judiciously. Whether the solution is a 
satisfactory one is another matter, and it is doubtful if the student who is 
already disinclined to accept that solution will be convinced by what Pro- 
fessor Leighton has to say. After the emphasis on the uniqueness of per- 
sonality it is confusing, to some readers at least, to find the transition so 
easily made to an all-inclusive individual; and it is no answer to the 
difficulty to say that the claims of the finite individual have been fully 
recognized. The question is: Has the theory really a right to recognize 
them? Is it really so simple a matter to pass at one leap from a self 
whose life consists in embodying, in a unique center of feeling, relation- 
ships to other selves, to a self who directly includes all other selves in his 
immediate life? Is a self-conscious individual, in which the variety of 
God's life is supposed to express itself, wholly on a level with the sensa- 
tions and impulses which form the variety in the unity of our own con- 
scious lives? If so, to which of the two shall we reduce the other? And if 
it is not so, are we not taking advantage of an ambiguity in the term 
‘individuality’ when we pass without argument to the all-inclusive self? It 
may be suggested, also, that a somewhat more extended account is desirable 
of the nature of that immediate experience to which the rather unsatisfac- 
tory name of ‘ feeling ’ is given, and of its relation to the thinking experience. 
If this were carried out, it would perhaps lessen the tendency, apparent for 
example in the treatment of space (p. 157), to make the dialectical diffi- 
culties of a concept an excuse for simply denying it of the absolute, and 
brushing it aside as merely due to finite limitations. It would be unfair, 
however, to require so brief a discussion to meet all objections, and within 
the limits which it sets for itself, the book may be cordially recommended. 
BuTLeR COLLEGE. A. K. RoGers. 


Man-Building: A Treatise on Human Life and Its Forces. By Louis 
Ransom Fiske. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901.—pp. xii, 
324. 

- Ina book intended for general reading, and not as a text-book, Mr. 

Fiske presents his interpretation of individual existence considered in three 

phases, the psychological, the physiological, and the sociological. 

The author's psychology faithfully reflects the broader tenets of the 
modern schools, being marked neither by serious departures nor note- 
worthy contributions. It is, in short, so far, submissively eclectic ; and 
for those making a first acquaintance with such thought may prove both 
illuminating and instructive. The author does not, however, adhere to 
strict demarcations. His psychology enlarges into easy-going epistemol- 
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ogy, metaphysics, and logic, all being used conjointly. In some twenty- 
three short chapters, mainly concerned with what he calls the four forms of 
knowledge, he considers the inception and growth of the mental life, mental 
potentiality, attention, memory, imagination, concepts, judgments, reason- 
ing, the logic of deeds, and first principles. These lead to a consideration 
of the feelings, will, motives, character, conscience, and the spiritual. 

This brings his psychological interpretation to a close, and, as already 
said, no call for special attention is given in its almost transcriptive eclec- 
ticism. When, however, the author does attempt independent opinion, 
the reader may find himself treated to some strange interpretations. To 
be told, for example, that it is God’s plan that man should be industrious 
and create capital, seems to lay the Godhead under the imputation of a 
rather venal interest in political economy ; nor is it easy to reconcile such 
declarations with those of the founders of that Christian religion which Mr. 
Fiske is rather aggressively concerned to defend. 

In the second division of the book—the physiological—Mr. Fiske seems 
to be on somewhat securer ground. There he considers the care of the 
body, physical development, persistence of the developed forces, interac- 
tion of mind and body in the sphere of morals, etc. 

The third division of the book is occupied with the consideration of com- 
munity life, marriage, childhood, education by contact, influence of travel, 
the church as a sociological organism, etc. And the whole is finally 
brought to a conclusion in the ‘‘ complete man."’ 

The book is frequently marred by crudities of statement—by attempts to 
state the intent in some particularly striking manner that more often 
achieves the oufré. There are, too, occasional literary improprieties, as 
when ‘‘transpire’’ is used, throughout, in the sense of ‘‘to take place."’ 
It is due to say of the book, however, that it contains valuable hints in 
some, indeed much, of its philosophy of the common life. Mr. Fiske oc- 
casionally pointedly places his finger on some of the superstitions of ath- 
letics, labor conditions, etc. T. D. BoLcer. 


La dottrina du temperamenti. Di N. R. D'AtFonzo. Roma, Societa 

Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1902.—pp. 77. 

In this little book Signor D’Alfonzo succeeds in inspiring a subject as 
old as the time of Hippocrates with no little freshness and vitality. Not a 
few readers will be glad of the clear and precise formulation here given of 
the doctrine of the four temperaments, as taught first by Hippocrates and 
later by Galen ; but of greater interest is that part of the essay devoted to 
showing that this doctrine, corrected, modified, and supplemented by the 
results of psychological and physiological science, still possesses a genuine 
value for the educationist, the pathologist, and the student of psychology 
and of social science. As regards the last subject, one can only regret 
that the whole question of racial temperament is not here more fully dealt 
with ; but to have treated it with the requisite fullness would no doubt have 
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required a work of far greater bulk than the one now before us. Similarly, 
the final chapter, dealing with the maladies and crimes incident to, or 
resulting from, the extremes of temperament, seems too brief to be ade- 
quate. The chapter devoted to the educational problems connected with 
temperament is full of practical wisdom ; and that entitled ‘‘1 tempera- 
menti nell’arte’’ gives interesting and appropriate illustrations from 
literary types and from the characters of great men of letters. 
E. RITCHIE. 


Sensazioni vibratorie. Di N. R. D’ALFonzo. Seconda edizione. Roma, 
Societa Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1899. 

This essay is devoted to an explanation of the physical law which deter- 
mines the action of vibratory substances, solid, liquid, and gaseous ; and to 
a discussion of the sensory life as related to and dependent upon vibratory 
stimuli, It is written with a full knowledge of both the physical and the 
physiological sides of the subject, and the expos'tion is clear and succinct. 

E. RITCHIE. 

The following books also have been received : 

Human Evolution: An Inductive Study of Man. By G. Rome HALL. 
London, Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 1902.—pp. xii, 300. 

The Imagination in Spinoza and Hume. By WILLARD CLARK GORE. 
Chicago, Chicago University Press, 1902.—pp. 77. 

Researches on the Rhythm of Speech. By J. E. WALtace WALLIN. 
[Studies from the Yale Psychological Laboratory, Vol. IX.]. New 
Haven, Conn., Yale University, 1901.—pp. 142. $1.00, 

The Problem of Metaphysics and the Meaning of Metaphysical Explanation. 
An Essay in Definitions. By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER.  [Col- 
umbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Educa- 
tion.] New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902.—pp. 130. 75 cents. 

Kant's gesammelte Schriften. Herausgegeben von der Kéniglich Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. Band XII. Zweite Abtheilung : 
Briefwechsel (Dritter Band). Berlin, Georg Reimer, 1902.—pp. xvii, 
466. marks. 

Studien sur Entwickelungsgeschichte der Fichteschen Wissenschaftslehre 
aus der Kantischen Philosophie. Von W. Kasitz. Berlin, Reuther 
und Reichard, 1902.—pp. 100. 4.50 marks, 

Vom Fiihlen, Wollen, und Denken: Eine psychologische Skisze. Von 
THEODOR Lipps. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1902.—pp. iv, 196. 6.40 
marks. 

Einheiten und Relationen: Eine Skizze sur Psychologie der Apperzeption. 
Von THEODOR Lipps. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1902.—pp. iv, 106. 
3-60 marks. 

Das Problem der Willensfreiheit in der neuesten deutschen Philosophie. 
Von Leo MirreLtMANN. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1902.—pp. iv, 116. 
3.60 marks, 
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W. Wundts Philosophie und Psychologie in ihren Grundlagen darges- 
fellt. Von Rupotr Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1902.—pp. vi, 
210. 3.20 marks; bound, 4 marks. 

Nietzsche als Philosoph. Von HANS VAIHINGER. Berlin, Reuther & 
Reichard, 1902.—pp. 105. 

Das Urtheil bei Descartes. Von BRODER CHRISTIANSEN. Hanau, Verlag 
von Clauss & Feddersen, 1902.—pp. 107. 2 marks. 

| Erkenntnistheorie und Psychologie des Erkennens. Von BRODER CHRIS- 

i TIANSEN. Hanau, Verlag von Clauss & Feddersen.—1902. 

Les premiers principes. Par HERBERT SPENCER. Traduit par M. Guymior. 
h Paris, Schleicher Fréres, 1902.—pp. xvii, 505. 

K Dom Robert Desgabets, son systime, son influence, et son école. Par PavuL 

If LeMAIRE. Paris, Félix Alcan, tg01—pp. 424. 6 fr. 50. 

\ Frederic Nietzsche, Par EUGENE DE RoBERTY. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1903.— 

y pp. 212. 2 fr. 50. 

De la réalite du monde sensible. Par JEAN JAURES, 2ded. Paris, Félix 

Alcan, 1902.—pp. 429. 7 fr. 50. 

Histoire de la philosophie [Biblothtque du Congrés International de Phi- 

losophie, Vol. IV]. Paris, Armand Colin, 1902.—pp. 528. 12 fr. 50. 

| Benoit de Spinoza. Par Paut Louis Covcnoup. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1902.—pp. xii, 305. 5 fr. 

1 Essais de critique et d histoire de philosophie. Par S. KARPPE. Paris, 

{ Félix Alcan, 1902.—pp. 224. 3 fr. 25. 

Causeries psychologigues. Par J. J. VAN BreRviieT. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1902.—pp. 165. 3 fr. 

! Estetica, Par BeENepETTO Croce. Milan, Remo Sandron, 1902.—pp. 

XX, 550. 

Diffendiamo la famiglia saggio contro il divorzsio. Par Lorenzo M. 
2d revised ed. Torino, 1902.—pp. x, 275. 
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NOTES. 


THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL ARRANGEMENT. 


The problem of the occurrence, in our conscious life, of elemental ex- 
periences, neither sensational nor affective, is a relatively modern issue in 
psychology. Professor Bentley's account of recent discussions of the 
doctrine is therefore timely as well as intrinsically useful.! Many of the 
papers which he condenses—notably those of Meinong—are needlessly 
obscure and diffuse ; and from many of them he has skillfully disentangled 
the consideration of the general question from the detailed discussion of 
subordinate problems. It is, however, to be regretted that Dr. Bentley 
makes no reference to Miinsterberg’s doctrine of Wertgualitéten,? and that 
he does not consider the suggestive and relatively systematic contribution 
of Ebbinghaus to the subject.* Nor is it easy to understand why the only 
reference to English writings is that to Stout’s Analytic Psychology. 

An important, though incidental, conclusion to be drawn from Dr. Bent- 
ley’s paper is the need of a uniform terminology. It is sadly confusing to 
find the same phenomena classed as ‘ form-qualities,’ by Ehrenfels, as 
‘funded-contents,’ ‘objects of higher order’ or ‘ suferiora,’ by Meinong, 
and as ‘perceptions’ by Ebbinghaus. The writer of this review prefers 
to any of these terms Spencer's expression—‘ relational elements '—entirely 
divorced from Spencer's associationist interpretation of the term. For the 
expression ‘relational elements’ suggests that ‘dependent’ character of 
these experiences which Cornelius marks * by naming them the ‘ attributes’ 
of conscious complexes. The consciousness of unity, of likeness, or of 
difference, for example, never occurs alone, but always implies the con- 
sciousness at the same time of other elements or complexes. 

Dr. Bentley's agreement with the theory formulated by this ‘mass of 
literature,’ consists in his admission that ‘‘ the discussion has shown that a 
complete descriptive account of a mental complex demands more than an 
enumeration of its constituent elements taken as isolated units.’’ Such an 
admission marks a great advance upon the bald sensationalism of much of 
our modern psychology. But Dr. Bentley recognizes as ‘elements’ of 
consciousness only sensational and affective phenomena. He therefore 
disputes the claim of Ehrenfels, Cornelius, and Ebbinghaus that attentive 
introspection, direct and indirect, discloses certain simple conscious ex- 

1 Am. J. Ps., X11, 2, pp. 269-293. A summary of the article is published in this 
number of the REVIEW, pp. 530-531. 

® Grundsiige, pp. 290, ff. 

3 Grundsiige, Buch U1, Cap. 1, A. 
* Zeitschrift, XXIV, pp. 118, e¢ al. Cf. Meinong, Zeitschrift, XXI1, pp. 189-90; 
Ebbinghaus, of, cit., p. 411. 
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periences—for example the consciousness of oneness and that of differ- 
ence—codrdinate with sensational and affective elements, but neither 
identical with them nor reducible to them. In place of this theory, Dr. 
Bentley suggests the doctrine that a complex conscious experience consists 
of sensational and affective elements, and of the ‘ plan of arrangement,’ or 
‘the mode, the pattern in which the elements are set forth.'" In the 
opinion of the present writer, this conception of the mode, or pattern, or 
plan of arrangement is dangerously vague and ambiguous. What place 
in an enumeration of conscious experiences does an ‘arrangement’ or a 
‘connection’ occupy? Dr. Bentley does not mean by the terms to in- 
dicate a special sort of mental activity, as opposed to sense-content, for he 
effectively opposes this Kantian doctrine (as implied for example in some 
of Meinong's statements). But if, (1) the ‘plan of arrangement’ is not a 
mental activity—that is, a different sor¢ of consciousness from sensation 
and affection, and if (2) it is not identical with sensational and affective 
elements, how can it fail to be either a specific kind of element, codrdinate 
with sense-quality, sense-intensity, and affection, or else a complex inclusive 
of such specific elements ? 

Dr. Bentley's unwillingness to recognize ‘relational’ elements in con- 
sciousness is in part due—the present writer believes—to the fact that many 
of those who assert the existence of these specific and elemental experi- 
ences confuse them with a very different sort of psychic phenomenon ; 
with the highly complex consciousness of rhythm and that of spatial form. 
Both the space-consciousness and the rhythm-consciousness include, it is 
true, some consciousness of relation, or connection ; but the consciousness 
of melody includes sensational and affective elements as well, and the 
consciousness of space-form is mainly sensational. To imply that either 
experience is unsensational or elemental is, therefore, highly misleading ; 
nor does direct introspection disclose the presence of specific form-qualities 
as distinctive of particular melodies or figures. Both Schumann and 
Bentley argue effectively against the doctrine (as first expounded by 
Ehrenfels and accepted by some of his followers) that a melody or a spatial 
figure is characterized by a special ‘form-quality’ of its own. But such 
objections have no force against the contention that the introspective 
analysis of consciousness is incomplete when it has recognized only sensa- 
tional and affective elements ; and that such specific and irreducible ex- 
> sen as the consciousness of oneness and of likeness are as truly 

ements—distinguishable, though not separable, and unanalyzable parts 
of conscious contents—as the consciousness of redness, of sourness, of 
pleasantness. Mary WHITON CALKINS. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Tue philosophical chair in the University of Aberdeen, made vacant 
by Professor Latta's call to the University of Glasgow, has been filled by 
the appointment of Dr. James Black Baillie. Dr. Baillie is a graduate of 
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Edinburgh, and has been Assistant in Philosophy at St. Andrew's and 
Lecturer at Dundee. He is the author of Zhe Origin and Significance of 
Hegel's Logic. 

ALEx. W. CRAWFORD (Ph.D. Cornell) has been appointed to succeed 
Professor Urban in the chair of philosophy at Ursinus College. 
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